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ABSTRACT . 
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v' BASIC DATA FORM 2 ' 
Dim Date: August 1 or ninety (90) days following gran.t termination, *hic»iever occurs first 



SECTION A- GENEftAt. INFORMATION ^ • , 

PROJECT:TtTLE Ti««««* .i* n o ^ i / t '. V " * IPROJECT ' 

~ . Impact Of a Pre-School & Interracial Program (number 45-70-103-3 


Applicant'Agency . 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


Address (coinpletf^) 

' ^ 230 fiast Nli^th Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 ' 
County Hamilton v - / / * 


Name of Project Director 
Judy Barg 


Address (complete) - - 

230 E. Ninth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 4520^ 


Ttiephone Number 

621-7010 
Area Cod« 
513 


Superintendent 

Dr. Donald Waldrip 


Address (complete) 

■ . X 

230 E. Nlntli Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 


Ttlephone ffumt>er 

621-7010 
Area bode 
513 


Signature of Superintendent ^ -^^ 


Date ■ ' ' , 





, SECTION 8 -.SCHOOL POPULATION AND PARTICIPATION DATA 





n or Near 
tober \ 




Number of Children 






Staff 




. Enrollment Data o 
the Previous Oc 


Pfe- 
Kinder- 
Garten 


Kinder- 
Garten 


Grades 
1-6 


Grades 
7-12 


Adults 


Receiving 
Inservice 
Training 


Total 


1. Total Enrollment 
0^ School 
Districtts) 
^ Served by Title 
III Project 


Public 


l,078i 


6,299 


38,236 


-■ ■ 

32,735 




4 


78,348 


Nonpublic 


N.A. 


203 


12,898 


11,933 






25,034 


2. Total Enrollment 

of Schoofs 

Served by 
, Title III 

Project 


Public 


70 


285 


1,506 


N^Av 






1,861 


Nonpublic 


N.A? 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 






- - -V— ■■■ 
N.A. 


3, Persons Directly 
. . Participating in 


Public 


45 


55 


-0-- 


-0- 


220 




r 

33p 


the Title III 
, Project 


Nonpublic 




N.A. 


N.A. 


r. . , , ] 


N.i^. 


N.A. 



4. Direct and Indirect Participation ol Students. Teachers. and Counselors 





Direct Participation 






Indirect Participation 




Type of School 


Teachers 


Counselors 


Teachers 


Counselors 


Students \ 


Elemen* 
tary 


Secon- 
dary 


Elemen- 
tary 


Secon- 
dery 


Elemen- 


Secon- 
dary 


ttemen- 
tary 


Secon- 
dary 


elemen- 
tary 


SeconV 
dary 


.Public 


6 


0 

- 


0 


* 0 . 


0 




0 


0 


25 


0 


Notipublic 


N.A. 




N.A. 


N.A, 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 
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SECTION C^EtHNIC," TARGET POPULATlpN, AND RURAL/URBAN PARTICIPATION 



1. PARTICIPANrS REPORTtO IN 
B-3, PREKiNDERGARTEN 
THROUGH ADULT BY / 

- ETHNIC GROUPS 



JSIurnber of Partici pants _ 
Portent of Paiticioaht^ ■ 



Amencan 



165 



50 



Indian 
^>,Aniefican 



OrientaJ 
American 



Spanish surnamed 
American (MeKl- 

can, PtiiBfto Rican, 
Cuban descent) 



Caucasian 



165. 



30 



Other 



2. PAKTtClPANrs ftf-PORTED IN 
0^3, PRLKINOf.RGAnTE.N 
THROUGH ADt^LieY 
V TARGET POPULATION 


Migrants 


Disadvantaged 


:, Handicapped 


Early CI;ildhood 
Education 


Other- 


Specif/ 


6. , 


Number of Pc.rticipa/Us 


0 \ 


117 


^ ' 0 


330 


0 - 


K 0 . ■ ■ ' 



■ 3. PARTICIPANTS REPORTED IN 

8-3, PREKlNOERGARTtN 
" THROUGH ADULT BY. 
' RURAL/URBAN DISJRIBUTION 


Ruraf 


Standard Metropohlan Area 


Other Urban 


Farm 


Nonfarm 


tow 
Socioeconorrilc 
Area 


Other 


• Low ' \ 
Socioeconomic 
Area 


Other 


Percent of Total . 
Number Served 


0 


0 


33 1/3 


66 2/3 


0 


0 



SEC1I0N D- PERSONNEL ^R ADMINISTRATION AND IMPLEMENTATION OF PROJECT 





Project Staff Paid with 
Titie Ml Funds 


Project 
Title ill) 


Staff Npt Paid v.ith " 
urids and Void iteers . ' 


Type of Paid Personnel - 


Ti ill 

rUli 

Time 

■ ■ 

1 


Part 

Half Of 

. i. . 

'■3 


Trrne 

Less than 
half 

, 


ruii fime 
f quivialent 


r ON 
Time 

^ 


Part 

Hatl or 
greater 

. _. 


Time 

..... ... 


Full Time 
EqiitdieM 


L Adniioistfalion:Supe*viston 


2. Teachers 

a. prckindergarten 

b, klnderfi^rten • 




; - - 





— 


grades 1-6 , 












^ ^ d. grades 7-12 












... r '■ " 
other > 


















3. Subject matter specialists 
■ ' (Artists, scientists, etc. other 
than regular teachers) 
















4. Technictans (audiovisuair etc.) 


















'%V-: " '■'■■■* 

. 5* Pupil personnel workers 

(Giiidance, counseling, testing, 
' attendance and school social work) 














6, Health services personnel 
(Medical, dental, jpsychiatric) 




1 


r 






7." Researchers and evafuators ^ 
^ 8._Ptanners and derelopers 




1 : 




9. Disseminators t\Nrilers, 

public relation pe^rsdnnel, etc.} 


















10. Other prqfesstonais . 








> 










11. ParaproJcssionals (education 

f aidos, etc.) ^ 

12. Other nonprofessionals 

' {clerical, pupiMransportation 
food services, etc.) 








* 






50 
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SECTION f - REPLtCATrON AHQ INTEkEST 














1* 'School districts which have rcpl Ictited 


to. some degree components of ; 


*• ■■ * " 


thc^ESEA Ti tic Mi project reported oh 


' , . ■■ . . . - ■■*'■) 
thi s foroi. 




: ■ , NAME ' ■ ' ' "-^ 

■ " ■ ■ « '* • " ~ ■ • ' ■ ■ . * 


■ LOCATION 




■ •• ^ "S. . 

4 C 

Cincinnati Publl^e SchooJLe 


Cincimiatli Ohio 





.00 
CO 

o 
o 

bo 



2, . the number of school districts whicti have vir.lted the ESEA Title III 



project' reported on this form, 
a. Ohio ^ 



_ ^_ 

b* Other states ^ 



3* the nuftibcr of Veqiiests (correspondence or tc Icplione) received for infbr- 

matibrt ond^or materials relating to the EStA Ti t le 1 1 ( project reported 

. '125 ' ' 

on this form • 



The BSEiV TitU 111 Project; IP31P,V(lmpaiit of a Preschool. ahd interrafclal 
' ' ; . ■ - ■ ft : ' ■■. ' ■ ^ • - ■ ■ /' . • 

Proar^X operated In a Urso, chanb,lng conminlty ' in nor theast Cincinnati. 

TllfiK cotittnunity AntoreGtrjin developing and supporting programs that foster 

interracial understanding was a key factor in the success df liPSIP. ' Over 

•three hyndred families volunteeifed their, three year olds /or- participation. ' 

. Basically there were three treatnient 8rouf>si Group I had, parents 

and children participating in preschodl' cl=is'sroomj and addltiojtally, the *' 

parents particij^ated in parent education programs; G^qjp II had a separate . 

parent educatlorj program but rfo'class.roora participation for eit^eVp«»^ent 

or child; Group ^11 was a contrdr group with no participafcion other tfjan 

^ ' ■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ ■■■ •• . \, < ' . / 

tesring, > » A. " - ' 

The 8ro<4ps w^re drawn randomly, stratified to insure at least one 

t|iird disadvancagecj, one third black, full representation f^om all eleven^ 

/ , ■•-> ■ •■ : - ■ ,^ y : ■ ' . ■ , . , 

elementary scHools in the district, and approximately everfsex distributiop. 

.■' ■ " ' ' \ ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

I . The three inajoi7\ needs fpcussed upon by, iPsip were: 1) Iti^rovement 

. . ■ r _ - ^ ■■ ° ' o ■ ■ . '» ■ ' - ♦ . . - ' 

bf "^choo^; readiness "I of disadvantaged pre-school children;- 2) Development, 
of healthy self/racial concepts of aXl children; 3) Cultivation of^positive " 

patontal attitudes towairds school and eoninJnjty^ / ? 

i . . - ; ■ ■ ■ ■ " - / 

The major obfbctiV^s ^jiemming f rom th^ needs aro: 

■ " ^- ■ ^ I . V ■■■■ ■ ■ * - ' ■, 

!• A nioasured 10 point rise in 1*q; for the disadvantaged children 
'participating in IP^IP. ^ v 

2, Gains in for the advantaged group, ' ' 

3. Significantly increiise enrolled pupils' cognitive- development. ' 
o ^. Project pupils will ^how racially unbiased peer relationships. ; •' 

5. Pupils will 'develop hi^al thy t .^itudes toward racial self-concepts. 

f>. Stimulate interest, UnWlodgCi and cotnroitroent to project and pre-, 

school educatipn axnons residents of the target ^area* V * 



The activities designed to. itfeet objectives one (1) through six - ' 
(is) were the socially and cultufaj.ly controlled IPSIP classies and parent \ 
education program* Tfhe results by objective^ fejre: , ' . 

i.x An average 20. point rise In I»Q« for disadvantaged^ . r 

jZ* An average 13 point rlse^ in I»Q. for advanta|ed part ipipants com- 
pared with a 9 point rise fori advantaged control group* ; ' 

/.-.V" ■ : , ■■■■^ ^ '■■■''r:\}^y V.^ --^v 

- > 3# At tWe end of /the= second and third yeaVs, the disadvantaged pupil , 
/ ^ ' group is not Significantly different frorg the advantaged feroup. 

4« Socioraetrlc study shows n6 systematic raijial preference in choice 
of playovates* \ ' ~~ ■■ - 

J 5, Clark Doll Study replictat ions show nearly ^complete racial awareness 
* V with some slight biases developing* * / 

6* N^arent Survey conducted* Pdirents of all 3 groups, \(clas$rootn 

participants, parent education, controls, and both *races [generally 
agree ajs to* importance of school, Integration, IPSIP artdlpre-^chool 

The high degree of success pliis the enthusiastic parental 5suj[>pbrt 

justifies the continuance and expansion of IPSIP with general funds for 

1973-74. ' r 



-^^ IPSIP went Into formal operation in the Fall of 1970, upori the 
/ of ficial Title 111/ ESEA grant. Brior to thia, however, cpomunity 

persona and echbol personnel worked tog6th*r to draw up needa^and 

[::['■(■. •v^;' 'v v ' ■>^\. ■ .v, r : ■ ■/ *;.'..'.\.v 

* guldellunee ^ included in the prograr. The proposal was presented - 
' by /ihe Cincinnati Research and Developmenti 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ' was formally started August of 1970. 

The target area for the project "Impewst.of a Pre -School and Inter* 
racial Pjcogtm'' serves an . area ' known a^ the ' Woodward High $ohool 
i district; This community has a cq^mprehensive hig^^ school in the system 
s (grades lp-12). Feeding into the school'of 2,300 students> are two 
Junior high schools (grades 7 -9)> ^en elementary schools (K-6), and 

• one priinary school (kr3)» When th^ project began in 1970, the Blacky, 
poipoilatipn of this "high school was Approximately t*5l^- -which Increased to 

V 635t in 197^* The communitj represents a cfpse -section of racial/ 

economy, cultural and religious bacK^ounds* Black, white. Christian, 
Jew^ profess ionar, business, blue-collar worker and welfare recipientp all 

\. make up this large comunity situated in northeast Cincinnati. 
The School System 

The'j^ncinnati Public School system Serves approximately 77^000 
^ childi^en^ of whom approximately ^^7^ eore Black* The number of high schools 
total eighty one of which is a college prep school and includes 
Junior high school. There are 17 additional Junior high schools and > 
(58 elementary echopXe euid 6 pripary 8cb3ola^(K-3)^ - 
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FlJM tficlal St^tufl of School Syntem . : ^ 

* M of 1971-72!, per pupil coat of edu&ation in the school system- % 
was $876.66 according to a dtate Department of Education formula. 

The tax rate has remained unchanged in the past three years (1970-73 )j 
during this time, the base has gradually Increased while the enrollment 
has gradually decreased. Bond issues were passed; tax levies failed. 

statement of Need. 4/ 

■■/■:■ ''/. " • .y ■ ' •, . ■ ,;...../■...■■■ 

' Severigil major studies of the ClncjLnnati Pctolic Schools have 

contributed to on excellent understanding of our needs. Stcurting in 1966, a 

major /Curriculum study was undertaken to set the goals for the public schools. 

Th^^ study was followed by the Cincinnati School. Survey conducted by the / 

l^iversity of Chicago, which resulted in the two-volume report and conducted ^ - 

by over 120 experts in their respective fields. Following this survey, eliev^ 

major coramiwity task forces Vere created around areas such as education and 

race, eleaientary education, vocatidnal education, etc. Finally, all of thdoe 

studies were synthesized into one major report entitled "Organizational Coals 

of the Cincinnati Public Schools . ^' 

In short, all of these studies have indicated in one way or another^ 

two areas of critical Aeds which coincide with those of the state: / 

- developing approaches to-pre-schbol cducation and providing Imj^roved educational 

and cultural opportunities for the disadvantaged. It is important to reeULlze: 

" ■ ■ , ' ' " T ■ 

that several hundred members of the community have participated in the above 
studies as well as the prof)^ssional staff of the school system* 

The goal is quality education. Developing a soxmd, efficient ajiS'"^ "-^^^^ 
effective pre -school program is viewed. as one strategy for attaining this goal. 

The project was designed to serve three-year-old children duriilg the first 
year, it had a strong research and development orientation. The reason, Is _ 
because pre -school education, while receiving great emphasis in recent y;ears, is 
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it ill 0c new that many qu<&8tlons remln xmansvered. Thld program was seeking 
an uxKleri tending r-f^^ the relative effectiveness of pre-school 

curriculum inter vent ion progrfitm with parent education^ of a parent education 
program alone, and no treato^cit of either child or pw \ 
In this changing comnmnity with a cross^section of pupils, there is 
rougtily 20^ low income families. We ftijed to know what an enriched environment 
can do to meet the heeds of these children. An important aspect of this 
enriched environment it) the mixture of the children themselves. 

.' ■ -t-t" . ■ ■ ■ * ■ • 

C. Program Explaration 

This type of project has as its prime staff &lx pre-schobl tee^hera, 
as well aa a full-time project director and half-time project evalTiator. 
Project teachers were selected through the standard procedures of hiring 
personnel in the school system. At least two years of college, background 
of early childhood education and interest in children were the backgrounds of 
our teachers. One teacher had managed her own nursery school prior to - 
coming to our program. Two teachers held eissociate degrees on early childhood 
education, two had Mpntessori education experience and one had a degree and 
experience in early childhood and kindergarten. All held the basic philosophy 
of a child-centered program and an interest in assisting the research of this 
project. Each was cheurged with working with parents as an Important facet ' 
of the program, thus parents were aides in their child^s class. This is not 
always an ewy task; however, thore did emerge a strong parent-participation 
factor. The teachers were hired for f ive hqurs a day (approximately 
8:30-1:30) for the regular school year. However, much Lire of their time waa 
devoted to program needs than is shown on a time sheet. 

■ ■ . . s • • 

-10- 



The project coordinator was a former teacher with experience in early 
childhood education, the primeury grades, and University instruction for 
kindergarten. methods, holding a Masters degree in Administration and Supervision 
Project duties included management and supervision of staff, c\xrriculum, 
budget and Qotamunications. ^ 

The half-time evedxxator was a staff member of research and development 
in the school system, with prior experience in evaluating other early childhood 
programs. A former assistant principal with a Masters degree in Administration 
and Supervision, guidance counseling degree emd research certificate, this 
eyaluator holds appi^opriate certification in evaluation* His duties include 
nepdii assessment, eo^ranging appropriate tests for children in the project, and 
yr^i^t^^^ evaluation and communications. 

Organizational Details V 

^ This' is the final year of a three year program, under the direction 
of the same program coordinator and ^e valuator, who worked from off Ices centered 
at the Administration building of the School System.^ Travel to project sites 
were frequent, facilitating participation In observation of the project. 
In -Service for Staff . 

Teachers hcui available to them the first year of the project, meetings 
and on-site visits to the University of Cincinnati early childhood center* 
This consultant service was modified the second and third^ year to have 
training with a U.C. professor in early childhood and kindergarten methods- |n. 
addition to visits to other cIbbb sites within the ' city >y teachers had Workshops 

with a school systcn psychologist In areas of child man^ement and developmental 

■ , ■' ' . '. ■ ". ^ . ■ ^ ' • 

skills, visiting consultants in art, mu^lc, and body jwiagement also contributed 

to in-service training. / | 

f 

o -^^ . ■ i 



Teachers met once a month with the coordinator and evaluator and 

» ... 

t ■■- ' ■ . ■ 

schopl pVlnclpals to assess the project needs and exchange information. 

■ ■■ . , * ■ . .. ■ 

Parents <ln the project also were given In^sferyice trainin<> in the 

following areas; Parent education, child management, materials and equip- 

ment used in pre-school, body management and developmental skills. 

Physical Arrangements i 

The pre-school classes met in four schools. Three of the schoolfi 

vere *'roodern" arid one was "older. Consensus of teachers indicates that 

^ ^ • :.. •' ' • ^ ' •• ■ ' '■■ . . / ■ ■ " ■ " ■ ■ ■ . ' : ' 

more room was needed in two of t^he nev/er schools. In terms of "more room, 

an activity room which housed |.arge muscle equipment afforded the necessary 

freedom for. children to move./ Cooperation of school administratbrs and 

available space are top priorities given by the staff. Along with that is 

the principal's understanding of early childhood, and thus the physJLcal 

needs of young children. / 

Three classrooms were traditional in the classroom environment, 

two were open and one was a modified Monte^sorl. The 'program activities, 

included cognitive, social and physical activities, and time was scheduled- 

for morning only. Children arrived at 8:45 and departed at 11:30 ^<.m. 

^ . . ■ . " ■ ' ■ ■ . . ' ' 

Teachers then spent the remaining time plannirig their programs and meeting 

. . « V / ■ ' , ■ ■ ■ . ■ / 

with parents or staff. 

ThS pre-school classes each had fifteen children, with approximately ; 

half boys and half girls; and at least one third pf the enrollment Black 

and one third of the enrollment econ9riically disadvantaged. There v;as one ' 

teacher for each class with from one to three parerts assisting Ih the clalife- 

"room. Parents scheduled their time with the' teachers. Parents assisted in 

the class their child attended. The/third year of the poroject, in addition to 

three pore-school clasaea> there were three kindergarten classes with l8 to 23 

children in each class. These children had been in the project since age three. 



The fir$t| tw^ years of the project two types of parent partlclpatlori . 
oxisted. As already pointed out, there was classroom participation. In 
^dditlon^ another group, "Parent Educatlonj'! had parents meeting with a 
leader for In-service trainlrig/ Their children did not attend project classes, 
Whatever they learned in parent educatioh was brought home and Implemented 
there.'> ; ■ ■■ , : ^ ■ ' ■ 

.The major goal was to demonstrate that the disadvantaged child gained at 
an accelerated rate which' would eventually bring his achievement to a 
level equal to Jhe average advantaged child# This goal has been met* 

A manual provided in another section of this report gives a list of 
materials and equipment used in the classroom setting. 
Pa rent ^Conwunity In v olvement 

The interests and talents of parents in the program and otiier inter- 
ested community persons are indicated througli the Parents Advisory Co.undll 
and school parent groups (each class had its parent group). Project 
needs, project support and input were examples of parent (Participation 
through artwork^^transportat ion and volunteer t.esting. Examples of 
parent participation in the classrooms Included (with training) reading 
stories, language development through drama, assistance in learning centers, . 
field trips assistance, and many other areas where the talents of para- 
professionals are utilized and appreciated. 

The 1P31P Newsletter was a rwnthly communication which reached project 
personnel and comunity persons. In addition to this, city and suburban 
newspapers carried stories of the project and a slide-tape production 
was utilized to tell the program story to interested fi?oups. 
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Budget' Analysis % r 

This research program was developed to operate within a budget, 
provided by liSEA, Title III of $92,200.00 the first year. The second 

year the budgdt was $87,500.00 and the last year It was $90,000,00a_ 

• \ ' ' ^ _ ■■■■■■ I . ... 

it .shotild be noted that as a research program, costs exceed r^epllcatlon ; 
costs. The budget for six classes and other project needs are for 
exafr^^le; \ . v ' ■ * . ' " ■ - • 







First Year - 


**Second year 


* Third Ye^r ' 


1. 


Six teachers 


28,000 


28,000 


30,000 / 

•■■ ■ ■ 1 

2,000 ; 


2. 


tlaterlals & Supplies 


7,300 


2,000 V . 

\ 

6,000 \^ 


3. 


Pupil Transportation 


0 ' 


8,000 ' 

/ 

2,2pb ■ ■' ■ 


4. 


Contracted Services 


7,500 V 


2,400 


5, 


Snacks for Ch'ildreu 


3,000 


2,000 


* 2^/oO . 


6. 


Equipment 


7,500 


1,000 


■ / 



•4« 



Per pupil cost In the regular elementary school program Is 
approxl^iriatcly $077.00. Our per pupil cost was apfjroxlmately $800.00, and to 
repllcaj^e would be approximately $500.00 per pupil for 1/2 day and $700.00 
per pupil for full day. / / 



Total 


federal support under ESEA Title IIJ 


$26,970 


Total 


federal support other than under ESEA Title 111 




Total 


non-feeder al support \ 




Total 


project cost \ . 


$26,970 


Tptal 


evaluation cost ^ ^ 


$30,500 
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Cocamunliy eupjort for the IPSIP testing pcrogram has been outatanding. 
Ther* were 80 many gfroupe who participated: The Volunteer Group of the 
Council of Jewish Women, St . Paul's Nursery Schooi Volunteers, Delta, Sigma 
-iheta Soroity, "independent" volunteers, CAEYC' (Cincirjiati Association. of. the 
Education of Yourig Children) and project teachers • ? * 

Parent Education received much support and service from the Jewish 
Family Service, which served as a consultant agency. ✓ V / 
University of cihcinnati Arlett center for Early Childhood \^ 
Educatloni participated in a consultant role, in addition, an assistant 

professor of Education from the University of Cincinnati assisted in project 

■ i - ' ' ■ ■ 

needs for Kindergarten instruction. 



r 
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Pupir Selection ■ 1970 

Approximately 10,000 C(?mblnation announceraentS/appllcat ion forms 
W6re distributed throughout the Woodward area, during' September', 1970. 
Although the schools were th6" primary dissemination vehicle, churches 
synagogues, and conmunlty centers wei;e also very helpful. Likewise 

the.newspaper cooperated by carrying a small feature story and ■ ^ 
application form* 

A total of fourteen parent orientation meetings were held over 
a four week period, October 12 through November 4, 1970. Seven 
meet Ings were held in the eVening, 7 i 30-9: 30 P.M. \ three in the 
morning, 9:30-l'l:30 A.H.; and three in the afternoon. This was done 
for the convenience of the parents so that there would be as few 
conflicts as possible, , ^* . 

' HeiBtings were held at ten of . the eleven schools in the subsystem 
so that the meetings were In every geographic area at , least once'. 
The centrally located schools -* Bond Hill, .Hartwell, Losantlvill^ 
and Pleasant? Ridge- - were each used twice to reduce travel and thus - 
encourage more people to attend. One school. Burton, was not used 
since it is located oh an extreme .boundary line and Is close, to V 
another school (North Avondale) which was used, 

• Each week the meetings were, concerned with a different aspect 
o^f the IPSIP Program, During 'the first week, the five evening • ' 
meetings presented an overview of the projectj the second week the 
topic was procedures and Instruments for evaluatloni a re\Hew of 
the proposed curriculum was presented in the third Week; during 
the fourth week, the parent education program v(as explained. * 



7'APP^o^i"^^9iy 260 of the 3^6 original applicants attended r " 
the meetings Howevfer^ only half (130) attended all four/ In ' 
order to achieve a reasonable number of .students In each' C^il- * 

of theidesig:n and to ensure a reasonabl6^ homogeneity oS" groups, , 

■■^...^ -"v ■ ' ^- ■ ■■Vv' ^■■■■■v '/■':. ■ ,V/ '^^ - ^ . 

It .was recommended that parent. attendance requirement^ for ellglbilltiir 

to participate In Group I and Group ir be set at three meetings j ^ 

for the advantaged category and two meetings for the disadvantaged *; 

, group* . •• . , ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■/ ■ ^ ■ , ■ -V ■ .'■ 



PUPIL SELESCT10H > 1970-1971 Cont'd. . . . 

. * ' On Mondayi Jfovembdr 9, at li30 P»M., the naidefi of students to participate 
in Oroupa ly II and ill were drawn randomly from the boxes, which were arranged 

\ Advantaged 



group A 
'Bond-mil 
Carthage 
Hartwell 
Rose lawn 

BUck White. 



Qroyp B 
Burton j 
Losantlyill^ 
North Avond^Ie 
Swifton \ 

■ ■ . V ... V 

Black Whltel 



Gyoup C * 
Kennedy 

Pleasant Ridge 
Sllverton 



Black White 



Boy 
Girl 



Group A 



Disadvantaged 
Group B 




Group C 



Boy 
Girl' 



were 



• l*lve parents i three children, and three members of the administrative 
staffrwere present and^ participated in the drawing* LetterL$_were^ 
ing dajr informing parents of their assigned group. Four orientation meetlns 
scheduled for the teachers and parents in Group I (class participation) on 
I^ovepiber 13. ^ . . 

i^The overall composition of the children In Group I was: 



Boys 
Girls 

Negro 
White 



Advantaged 
Q Disadvantaged / .30 
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Actual 
Number 

M ■ ■■ - ■ / 

' 38 (22 "advantaged - l6 di'sadvantaged^ 
52 (38 advantaged - ik dleedvantaged) 

'60' 



Percentage 
Actual Criteria 



1*2 
58 

67 
33 



5J) 

33. , 
67 

67, ■ 
33 



■IS. 



■■ ■ ■ ■■■■ , 

.■ . V! ■ ■ 



the*<>6op9iltlon of Oroup -Il wa«i * 

: Actual Percentage 

Wuribcr . V , ^ Actual Criteria 

OlrlB »t6 ■ ; ' Jt9.5^6 505t 

. t 395t 33^t 

93^/6^ 

V-;- : , : .6^t ■:33l6. :,: 



■ lldgro - 


:^v{3^;:^>: 




White 


53 . 


■' ■■■ ■ ' /» 


f Advantager 


.83 • 




^Disadvantagad 






. , The compoaltion 


of Group III >^8t » 


Boya 


18 




Olria " 


21 




Negro 


9 




.!*Whlte 


19 




Advantaged 


. 32 




Disadvantaged, 


• 1 







50* 


53* 


50* 


33* 


33* 


67* 


67* 




67* V. 


3* 


33* . ; 



> The compoBitlon of the group which was withdrawn from \he prograifi could 
not be ascertained with ahy dag^ee of certainty since it was not possible it* either 
jneet or screen jnost of the parents; The total N for the withdrawn group was O3. 
. ^ The. criteria used for determining the disadvant*agedness of parents was 
based ^solely on total family Income and the number of children In 'the faioJ ly. <x 
Children from/ families Whose Income exceeded $7^000 'per year could not be considered 

.■ ■ ■ V \ * ■ . ■ ■ 

di aadvan t aged unle ss there^were eattreirnely im^sual^^c ance b "surrounding the 

family sl^uatlbn, / ^ 

"■^■y ''. , ' ■ - " ' : - -. ^ / ■ : 

The following chart was^Uaed as the basis of dlsadvantagedness 

. * ' - - ■ ■ ' ■ ^- ' ' . ' » ■ ' ■ 

r i » ' Number In Family Income 

w * 3 7 < - Below. $3iO0O 

or 5 , . ^ 3>000 to 5,000" 

' 6 or more v 5^000 to T|06o . 

V . . f ■• / ; ■ ■ ; • ■ . ^ : ■ • : ; ■ ^ 

Differences In M among' aub- groups are attributable yo Incomplete forms ' ^ 

The criteria for dlaajivantagedness In Groups II and lit Is the same as was 
used In Oroup !• oy raising the criterion Income level slightly/ an additional 
number of disadvantaged students could be rather easily ^acquired. ' 
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Th« retddr !• cautioned In hla Interjretatioh and/or use of the above 
cliUrt thaV «atabllflhed with only the -Woodward area In^^Wnsld- 

eraUon; Any ,9ther uae for different , communities could be 'groseiy nilsleadln^ 
piaadvi^iitagedhess is obviously a relative. function of the group being studied, 

OVteRALL DiStRmfflOH of' STUDENTS FROM dt!(X3RAPHIG. AREA ' ^: 



A'. 



School 

North Avondale ; 
Bond Hill 
Burton 
^ Carthage , ^ 
Ifttrtwell 
Kennedy^ 
Losantlvllle 
Pl6<^sant Rldga'v 
Roaelavm 
Sllverton 
, Swift on 

! TO*AIfi » 

' Requested t6^ be wlthdr^wii ' 
Withdrawn for lack of paajtlcl- 
pation, moved-from area, etc. 



No. of Children peSf School' 



37 
55 



1 




Hi, 


Total 


6 


• 8 


3 ' 


17 


8 


3 


1 


12 


•6 


' 2 


' 7 


. 15 


I* 


h 


1 


9 


12 


' 10 


U 


26 


9 


' 13 


3 


" 25 


13 


7 




/ 2U 


ll* 


17 




U5 


I* 


5 


2" 


11 


7 




1 


17 


_7' 


,12 - 




♦ 22 


' 90 


90 


U3 


223 



GRAND TOTAL 



■ §2 
306 
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2t Pupil Selection ^ 1972 

since IPSIP is a voluntary prosrai^j and since sorae parents wanted their 
children to attend regular kindergarten; and since the children were older 
and could» therefore, function in larger groups » the six original classrooms \ :^ 
were consolidated into three. This allowed space and personnel for three ^ ^ 
nev preschool classes,* In ordciT to recruitT participants for the new group ^ ; 
Judy Bars initiated steps, to advertise tha new classesi to^'^jtint and disseminate 
approximately 10, dOO application' foms^ eo churche$, schools, and comttunity . 
agencies throughout the l^bodward area and oth*^r members of the conmunity, r 
>A time table was establis^hedr Initially, all ap^Vicatibns were to be^^^^jatUrned 
to the IPSIP office by October 20. this- was later revised to October j^7. - 
Meetings were sch^fUuled for parents of the new applicants during the first 
week of November. ^The drawing of applicants, which was open to the public, , 
took pl^ce November U, 1972. The ^arae format was used as in the 1970 ' 
selection expect that the disadvantaged Income level was raised $l,000» ' " 

■ X ■ ■ ■ ^' '>vv ^ ' ^ : 

All parents were notified itttaediateiy of their status.. v Classes were phased 
in!on November 20-21; full regular classes began on November 22. ' 
3» Participant Character is tics ' ^ 

a.^ All of the participants Were volunteered by their p^Vents, 
. b. i>ll were residents of the Woodward Community* (See Context Description, 

^ c. Parents of nientally handicapped children w6re referred to more 

appropriate agencies. Therefore, all of the JPSIP children were 

at least above ^jhe EMR range. - » - ^ ' 



MeagureDgnt Instrument s» 
a* Peabody Picture' Vocabulary Test QPPVT^ ^ Aiper lean Guidance Service, Inc. 
Circle Pines, Hlnnesota, The PPVT is a series of picture discrimination 
, items. Bach page has four pictures; the subject 16 asked |o put' 
his f infjcr on the picture that matches the stimulus word c.g# keyr 
ball, fan, dlGeinc, It is a standardized test, widely used and 
generally iptorpreted as a measure of l.Q. Tlie PPVT is individually 
adrainistcred and requires approximately20 rainutes, 
b. Thfe Ap6ll Test . Edcodyt^<%, Inc. Orange, California. 

The ApelV, is deafened specifically for children age^ 4 to 7.- There 
are' 50 ltem$ which assess some" aspect of a child's abilities in one 
of three b^slc skills: Pre -Reading, Pre-l^lath, or Language. The 
test is individually administered to children under 5 and requires ^ 
approximately 40 minutes. > / V 
c» B oehxn Tost of Das ic Concepts . Ttia Psychological Corporation, New York. 
The Boehm is designed for children ages 5 to ?• It is a group test 
which measures development in spatial, quantatlve, and time concepts. 
The t^st has national norms for'grades K.2; LOW, ^D, and HIGH SES| 
i for beginnina and midyear. It Is in two parts and requires about 
20 minutes for each, 
dt Socloroetrlc Studies were the standard two choice, one question format. 
/ A typical question was: "Whom would you like to have as a partner 
' for iFarraer in the Dell? » If he has already b^en chosen, who is your 
second choicie?^' 

^* Poll Study . Con^>letc details are given in this paper in Appendix "B.'» 
f# Pre Kindergarten Coal. Card t A locally developed test which w^s 

used with ^lleadstart" and Title I preschool children. ^ It proved to 
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be too easy for IPSJP children and was dropped as part of the 
cva.lUation plan after on^^ 1970. 
- G» 'Cincinnati Autonomy. Test Battery . Developed by Dr. Thomas Bajita, 
. University of Cincinnati. It attempted to measure Isolated mter 
^ abilities like, curiosity, innovativeness, self-control, etc. ^ ' ^ 
; ^^ imUo mucl) of the original evaluation plan was based upon thlsT 
1 test, oerloOs dou]3ts as to its validity aros 2 after one administration 
purine January and February 1971. The data gathered were so eratic 
that the test battery was dropped from the evaluation plan; r^Tfil^ 
In no way should be construed as a criticism of Dr* Banta^f Test; 
only that the IPSIP staff xvas either unable to admin is^^r the battety^ 
properly or thnt the cvalQator was unable to handle the data correctlyT 
5. Findings 

> a, Cofinitive Growth 

' ' Primary measures of cognitive gains were made by use ^f three 

standardized tests: The Peabody Pictute. Vocabulary Test; Boehnj Test 
of Basic Concepts; and the Apell Test. The testing procedures, 
reliability study, data and conclusion for the cognitive roeasures 
are included as Appendix '»A.'' Described below are the general trends 

and findings. 

*■ - ■ * 

Peabody Picture Voca^lary Test (PPVT) - v>, " 

Tlic gJ^aph below shov/s the general upward trend of tested IQ scores 
for the advantaged coritrol, advantaged classroom, and the disadvantaged [ 
classroom groups; The reader will remember that there was no dis- 
advantaged control group due to the "high attrition rate* among fhe 
dijsadvantaged group. " 
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<d Oct. « 70 Feb, «72 Oct. '72 May '72 

0 l» Mean Scores on Peabody Picture Vocabul^y Test 



Neu Group .>i>yr rESTI.IG ^ MARCH 

Tlic PPVT was aclrainlstcrod to tiie neu group of four year olds / 
during March, 1973. They were, therefore, approjclmately equal 
In age to the original group when they were tested in February, 197^. 
There were no controls for the nov/ group,* however. 

The results showed the new advantaged group to be slightly 
lower than the original group (four points), but the new disadvantaged 
group to be higher (by four points) than their original group 

i ' ■ S 

counterparts* Bearing in mind that the original group had had a 
full year morc» of classroom participation, the new group's perfotmance 
is quite surprising.^ 

The small numbefr of children involved in the study precludes 
any sweeping generaljlzations, but there seems to be good evidence 
for further study to determine v?hat lasting effect schooling has 
upon three year old children. / 

The data are sumnarlaed below, in Table 2, | ^ 

" ' - . , . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . .1 , ■ I II . - Ill j i .. I - 

Table 2. New Four Year Old IPSIP Group, Peabody Picture Voca|>ulary 
' - ^ Test, Form A, llarc'^, 1973. ■ / ; ' 

^ Disadvantaged ' Advantaged 

1,414 , ^ ^2,647 

108,150 ' 286,789 

15 ' 25 

94.3 ^ . ; 105.9 

17.8 ; 16.0 

The Ape 11 Test 

A comparison of the disadvantaged with the advantaged students was 
made in April of 1971 and again in April 1972# The disadvantaged 
students! raean score, as tested by the Apoll, rose from 29.8 In 
1971 to 38.6 in 1972--a mean rise of Just less than nine points. 



EX 

II 
X 

Sd. 



The advantaged students tested at 35«4 In 1971 and tested at a 
mean of In 19)2# t^hen comparing the disadvantaged with the * \ 

advantaged (Students in 1971, a one-way analysis of variance Indicates 
a significance beyond .01 level* However, in 1972, when the ,d Is t:^ - . 
advantaged I students are compared with the advantaged, there Is no 
significant differences between the two* Ti- "n effect, is saying 
that disadvantaged students as a group arc not signi)Eicantly 
different from the advantaged students as a group in, 1972» The summary 
of the data and the analysis variance suamaries are listed belov* 



Table, 3« Sunmry Data and ANOVA (coaparing advantaged and^disadvantaged 
> . students, April, 1970-71. ^nd 19/l-7li.^' 



Disadvantaged - Apell 

1970-71 . 1971~72 . 

Ex -V 537 . -. . ■ 694 ' 

Ex2 - 17,017 27,322 

X - 29.8 38.6 

T - 7^4 5.6 

n - 18 18 

Advantaged - Apell 

1970-71 1971-72 

Ex - 2,092 2,495 

Ex^ - 76,^398 105^rM7 

X* - 35.4 41.6 

T - 6.1 5.99 

n - 59 . 60 



ANOVA - 


1970-71 ADVANTAGED GROUP V.S. 


DISADVANTAGED GROUP 


B 


df 
1 


SS , 
436.28 


MS F 
436.28 1Q717 


P 

<.01 


W 


75 


3.217.15 


42.90 




TOTAL 


76 


3,653.43 






ANOVA - 


1971- 


■72 ADVANTAGED GROUP V.S. 


DISADVANTAGED GROUP 


B 


d£ 
1 


SS 
126.93 


MS * F ; 

126.93 3.33 


P 

ns ' 


W 


76 


2.896.07 


38.11 




TOTAL 


77 


2,927.96 







Thfi Bo^hm Tjest of Ba s ic Concepta 

Two cdn^arisons were made for the October study: The first 
compared the 13 disadvantaf^ed students with the 32 classified as 
adyiantaged. \7hlle there was a 5 point difference In mean score 
In favor of the advantaged (37,8 vs 32«9), it was not enough to be 
of statistical significance as tested by the Mann-Whitney U pro- 
ccdure# (See Appendix A for dataO 

The second comparison was between thd advantaged IPSIP students 
and the advantaged, historically high achieving, Losantivllle kinder 
gaj^ten control students. While the IPSIP advantaged were slightly 
higher (37#8 vs 37#5), tFiere was not nearly enough difference to fc^e 

of signlf lcance# The actual data suitmarles are shown in Table 3« 

• ' ♦ • ■ >■ " 

below. 



Table 3, Boehro, Form A, October^ 1972. 



IPSIP Kindergarten 
Dlsadv'antaRed 



Advantaged 



Control Klnder- 
^arten Advantag ed 



EX , 
N 

AVERAGE 



, 592 
20,176 
18 

32.88 



National 7.ile (MID SES) 




Virtually the identical group of IPSIP children were retested 
with the Boi3hm in May, 1973, 'ilie actual mean difference between 
the advant aged and disadvantaged groups V7as reduced to 2.2 poinllt 
Probably fjome of the icssening of difference between the two groups 
is attributable to an increase in the number of advantaged childiren 
who '^topped-out*' on the Boehra, The data are summarized belbw in 
Table 4. Tlie one-way ANOVA is, of course, non significant^ 

Tablg At Boehm,! f orm A Hay, 1972 ' 

IPSlP Kindergarten Control Kindergarten 

, ' - {not tested) 

Disadvantaged Advantag ed \ • ' 



EX 


718 


1,345^^-^^, 






2 


29,198 








N 


13 


32 






X 


39.8 


42. 






S'j; - 


6.2 


''6.7 








■ OHE-WAY ANHOVA 


- 'ADVANTAGED VS. DISADVAOTAGED 






SS 


df MS 


F 


E 


Between 


52.87 


1 52.87 


. r.28 


. ns* 


Within 


1,976.75 


43 41. 18 • 






Total 


1.929.62 , 


49 




i 
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Social/Racial Developroent 

Th^rc were basically two major continuing studies done in 

'■ ■ ■ \ " ' 

'the ar^', of social/racial interactions. ' These were a sociometrlc 
study which, was replicated four times^ and the doll study. Suniaary 
highlichts are included in this sectiont More cbmplete details 
are included in Appendix' "B# " Our attempts to measure growth' in 

"Self -Image'* are explained in Appendix '»D"} in general^ i)o valid 

^ ' / ^ ' ■ • ^ ^ ' ■ t 

measures of '^Self -Image could be found# 

oociometric Studies ' - 

.The four sociometrlc studios \/ere conducted In June^ 197|.} 
February, 1972{ November, 1972; and May, 1973. There was* a good/ 
percentage of interracial friendships evidenced in all of the 
studies. The summary of the results are Indicated below: 



Table 5. Sociometrlc, Studies - IP31P - June, 1971f February 1972} 
, Hovember, 1972; May, 1973. . 

CHOICE 0? PLAYMATES V' 



Race of 


Respondent N 


P<>th Black 


Mixed 


Both White 


Date . 


Black 


26- 


5 


7 


14 


June, 1971 


White 


41 


5 , , 


15 


21* 


JUne, 1971 


Blnck 


/ 37 


.8 . 


16 


13 


Feb., 1972 


l^lte 


44 


' ' 9 


18 


• 17 


Feb., 1972 


Black 


28 


7 ' 


15 


■5 . ■ , 


Nov., 1972 


'^Ite 






9 


10 


Nov., 1972 


Black 


27 


6 


•r6 


5 


May; 1973 


White 


. 26 


4 


7 


15* 


Hay, 1973 


*p.< .65 


(Chi Square = 


8.95) 
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Although two of the studies proved to have significant chi 
squares/ the June» 1971 study was' significant because of too rauch 
-interracial friendship which was viewed^s an encouraging sign* 
The May, 1973 study indicated a perfectly random selection as far 
as^ the b|.ack students were concerned (about 757» cyoss racial 
friendships) but a slightly skewed choice, pattern ^or whites 
(about 45% crpss racial friendships) •/ 
Doll Study 

the most impressive fact about the Doll Studies seems to be 
the mide variety of belief and acceptance on one, hand, and skepticism 
and rejection on the other. The fact that there is so imiCh and 
so great a disagreement among psychologists, parents, educators, 
and researchers gives one the appropriate caution flags to either 
accepting t4ie study on fac^e value, or rejecting it as a complete 
force. 

Whil? my personal feelings should, I believe, remain neutral, 
I do feel a need to explain one fact which may ^hed some light upon 
this study and other studies like lt# 

. When this study was first brought unde^ consideration, 'ray first, 
concern was to secure dolls which were. truly equivalent. Both the 
Black and White dolls, I felt, had to be beautiful and realistic; 
further, the Black dolts had to havfe; Black features, i.e. they could 
not be merely a VJhite doll painted "^Black, . " 

After* days of searching virtually every catalogue, department 
score, and'^toy store in the atea, we selected the four dolls which on 
dos^ initial inspection seemed to meet our requirements. After 
three years of even closer inspection, however, it is apparent that 



there are some subtle differences which may have influenced th? 
Study by biasing the children's choices. For ^xacr^lei the smile 
on the Bilack dolls are not pronbunceid as the White doll&V the bifown 
eyes of!the Black doll appear to reflect significantly more light 

than the blue eyes of. the ^fliite doll. 

■ ' ' ■ i . • ■ ■ ' ■ 

My generalized comment is/ therefore, that X urge cautioh wheiv 

Interpreting this or .^ny psychological test that employs non*»stand* 

ardized external stitt^li* Perhaps one of our stimuli did^ in fact, 

look happier etc* than the other dolls, thus Jeopardizing the entire 

study » 

One obvious fact is that both Black and White children generally 
agreed about which doll had what physical attributes. The study is 
discussed in detail in Appendix '^B." ^ 
Parent Atti tudes 

Parent attitudes were generally favorable toward pre-school 
from the very beginning of the project and remained that Way <Juring 
all thifee years. The only notlceal)le difference was a slight lessen- 
ing of this value on the part, of some Group II parents, (parent 
education component). This, of course, >- was consistent with the. 
primary theme <jf Group 11, which was, '/The Parent as the Prime 
Educator..'^ ' . , / - 

Black and White parents showed essentially the, same attitudes 
regarding integration, as well as other aspects of school. 'concerns. 
Approximately only 10% of the parents had negative feelings, cpncernlng 
the project; this was truly amazing since oaore^ than half were never 
chosen to participate in the classroom activities. 
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A complete description of the rationale and development of 
the parent survey, as well as complete results, may found In Appendix 

' " " * ' Ah ' 
Unexpec^ted Outcomes / „ . ^ ^ * 

g, - ExQeedln/; expectations 

The most clear cut case of exceeding expectations was the twenty- 

. pne (21) point rise in tested l.Q» of the disadvantaged group. It 

had been expected that the r^an I.Q, would rise 10 points oyer the 

three years of the project. The actual increase was more than 

double the predicted. 

b. Below expectations ' ^ \ 

/The apparent "wash out*' of the effect 6^ the project^upon three 

year olds aj evidenced by the similarity of scores (PPVT) of the 

\ f ' ■ ; ' ' • ^ ■ . 

new group (who were not in three year old program) and bid group - 

(who were 'ih a three year old program) leaves some doubt as to the 

benefit of hp.ving a program for three year olds. Because of the 

very small numbers involved in this study, no generalizations can 

.. ^ ; ^ ;,. ■ " . - ^ / # ' ■ , ; 

■ be made. Certainly, future studies may wish to examine this 
phenomenon in greater detail. 
Impact of IPSIP 

IPSIP was one of the 107 projects to be validated by the National 

Validatioa^Study, The hopes that IPSIP would be refunded by USOE as a 

'i ■ ' ' . 

national dissemination site were scuttled by the announcement that 
funds were available to continue only 12 projects, all of which were 
located in New Jersey. 



* Sinne Ohio has no legislation to^ permit school^ Jistrictj? to fund 
ia:eBchool8 from general funds ^ and slixce a ^neral fund preschool vould 
''supplant^' the Title I freschobls, little hope is, held .for IPSIP tS be 

continued as a pJ^eschool project this year. It should be noted, however> 

^ . ■ ■. , ^ ? » , 

that the Cincinnati Board of Education voted unanimously (7-0) to 

continue IPSIP; furthermore, the IPSIP ideal enjoys similar support from 

- , t ' ■ ■ ■ * ■ .\ , ' . ' 

. vlrtually/'every corner of the scfiool. system and city* 

Serious effects lire under A*ay at both the state ^3md federal 

levels to enact permissive legislation for general fund preschools, and to 

'review tt3i& Title I •'supplant'' laws in this instance. 

, \ a€ this time, an IPSIP model for kindergarten and first grade Is 

for funding at the $31,000 level for the balance of 1973/ and $81,000 for 

197i+ through June* This would be a tot^a of $113,000 for school year 

1973-7^ There is no provision for evaluation in the new program however, 

Budget Summary for IPSIP Continuation ' 

1972-73 IPSIP ESBA Title III budget $90,000. (90 pupils served with ^ 
evaluation) 

1973.71* IPSIP General Fund $113,000* (I80 pupils served without 
' evaluation ) ^ . 
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:" V- ■■ ■ '.■ ;■ ' ■ ■■ . ■■ ^ , . . ■■ .■ 

Ei Dissemination , . - ^ . ' 

..■ ' ■ . ' * < \ ' ■ 

Techn^Lques and activities proving very effective in relating project ' 

, information to -various audiences were: « ' . * 

4. !• Open door policy in add^tlon'^to Invitations to visit. the 

. • * ' * " " * ' » ■ ■ ■' ■•' ■ ^ . 

project, ^ Persons .wishing to view classes needed only to « 

phone the coordinator or principal of the scho9l to make such ^ 

arrangements* Espccialiy benetlxial were the-invltatlons extended 

to Board of Education members, almost all of whom yisiteti the 

project sites, which gave tbem a better understanding. of the 

program and afforded the^staff the opportuolty to tell our story. 

• .2. Further support was obtained through projectv newsletters, articles 

appearing in the city newspapers as well as the community news. ^ - 

Slide-tape presentations wore used to tell the IPSIP story t'o 

,P.T>A. 's, educational organizations and visiting teams of educators. 

■ w» 

The financial expenditure for dissemination for the , past year has < 
been $1,679 f $3^644 for the first two years,? giving a project total 
o£ $5,323. ' • 

3. National Validation Study ^ 

In the fall of- 1972, the USOE requested State Title III Offices 

r ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

t , ' * . • . • ■ ' 

to participate in a process by which certain outstanding projects 
would be visited by a team of Experts fronv other states and be ' 
objectively Evaluated with regard to innovativeness, evaluation, . 

. exportabllity, and cost effectiveness. The^ IPSIP Project was honored 

it' ' ' . * " » 

to be one of the ^chosen projects; fuirther, it was' doubly honored 

* * ■ * 

to be one of 107 projects that passed the rigorous validation procedure.' 
The publ^clt;^ gained through the validation process has served to ' 

bring national recognition to 1P3IP. Requests for information have 

/ • • y ' ^ \ ' . ' ■ ^ . ' • 

"bean so numerous tb'at spt^cial consideration is being g^ven to increasing 

O the number of copies of reports (Mke this, one) that we have priritedg 
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KECOWIENDATIONS 

Based upon th0 outcomes of the IPSIP Program, especially in the 
marked improvement of 1#Q. scores and cognitive achievement of the 
dlsad^rantaQed children, the authors of this report reconinend that: 
It The program be continued wherever possible as a four-year-old 
program* 

Zi Failing passage of the projected permissive legislatlbii now 
pending before the Ohio otate Legislature, the program should 
be continued as a kindergarten program* 

3» Since there were , no disadvantaged control students available 
for. testing, some Increased efforts to test valid contVol 
groups should be made to determine whether the tested cognitive 
Increases were due to the racial, socio-economic mixture, on 
S to the more global effects of preschool. 

Based upon the high degree of participation and accompllshmertts 

of the local school parent groups, it is felt that each local school < 

parent group should be strengthened and the city-wide cormnunity Paren 

Advisory Council be eUminated. 



0. ERIC RESUME > 

The BSEA TJtle IH Pro jectV Impact of a Preschool and Interracial 
Program (IPSIP) had three basic groups tf ninety each: Group I had 
parents and chil^ ren participating in preschool classrobmi and additional l^i 
the parents participated in^parent education programsi Group II had a 
separate parent education progranii but no classroom participation for either 
parent or child; Group III was a control group with i\o participation 
other than testing* \ 

The groups were dravm randomly, stratified to inspire at least one 
third disadvantaged, one third black, full representation from all 
eleven elementary schools in the dlstrlct^^ and approxlmateiy even sex 
distribution* 

•V- 

The results showed a 20 point average rise in I#Q» as measured by the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) for the disadvantaged group, and 
A 13. point average rise for the advantaged group* Further, there was 
no statistical difference between the advantaged and disadvantaged groups 
at the end of the secpnd and third years as measured by the Boehm Test 
of Basic Concepts* I^SIP is being continued with General Fund money for 
19>3^74* 
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To IncreaGG Slsnlflcantlly I\apll's Cosnltivo Development . 

1» The Peabody PlctuJe Vocabulary Test was administered to 2S8 children 



during the months of October and Kovember. There were 29 Invalid or 
Incomplete tests among these, however, which left a remainder of 229 
usable tests. We must /further reduce this number by an additional 31* 
since the parents of^t^hese children requested to be dropped from all 
future testing or^oved from the Wobdward area. Our total nu|Bber of 
valid, usable te/te was, therefoi^e, 198. The means, standard deviations, 
ranges and nua^ers are contained ;ih Table 1, beldw. 



Table 1. 


Descriptive Statistics 


for IPSIRi- Psabody Picture Vocabulary-Oct . , 1970. 


Group - 


I 




III 


IV (Correlation with 








Group I)R«=.67 Random 




Classroom 


Parent Education 


Control Sutple of Group I 


Mean . 


96.7 


1P2.6 _ 


94.0 


104.9 \ 


Standard 


Deviation 20. S 


19.9 


19.9 


18.1 \,^' 


Number 


76 


67 


55 


49 


Range 


57-134 


60-154 


59-142 


61-152 



The reader should be cautioned on several points when interpreting or 
attempting to draw conclusions from these data* 

1. All subjects were in the 3 to early 1 age category. 

2. Tests for children in^ Groups I, II, and III were administ^ered by 8 
different testers over a 2*week period. 

3. Children in Group IV, our reliability check, were tested by one 
tester over a 5-week poriod. All subjects in Group IV were 
randomly selected from the classroom. The correlation .was .67. 
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4. The apparent 6 to 8 point mean difference between Groups I, II, and 

III is seen as a function of the design which calls for 1/3 disadvahtaged 
pupils in each classroom. The eligible disadvantaged pupils were, 
rather quickly taken from Group It to replace those disadvantaged 
pupils in Group I who could not participate in classroom activities. 
Since we did not have an abundanc^e of disadvantaged pupils ; 
(particularly in Group III) to replace Group II and since any 
pupil withdrawing from Group I was automatically placed into Group III, 
we have a slightly inflated mean I.Q. in Group II. v 

The data collected from the PPVf are viewed as being adequate. to serve 

as a basis for future studies. 

» . ■ . ' ■ ' ■ ' ' . 

February, 1972 r 

Of the thirty disadvantaged st^udents who were in the treatment 

group at the beginning of the project, (November, 1970)^ twenty-two i . 

remained in February, 1972. The other eight had, either dropped out of 

the project, moved from the district, or were. not available for testing. 

Although replacements were made during the fifteen months of the project, 

they >ere not considered as having a complete "treatment'^ if they joined 

ihe classroom group later than January, 1971* 

/ ' It i> remarkable to note that the mean increase in tested I.Q* 
I for the twenty-two disadvantaged students has risen' from 76.2 (October, 
)1970) to 93.2 (February, 1972). This seventeen point increase is . 
Statistically as well as practically significant. 

Of the original (first year) sixty advantaged children in Group I, 
forty-nine remained and were tested again in February, 1972. Their 
mi&an tested I.Q* also rose from a 103.4 in October, 1970, to Ul.O 
(February, 1972). This rise is encouraging, although not quite as 
startling as' the disadvantaged group. 



The thirty-six children in the control group had a mean IiQ. 
of 103 in Octoberi 1970/and rose to 107.4 in February , 1972 . It 
should be pointed out that many children in the control group attend 
private pre-schools, ^ 

Data Reduction Summaries . 

For those' who are interested » the following stauistical suaanarles 
are included . 

\ - 

Table 2/ Sums, Means j and Standard Deviations for all children tested, include 
ing replacements. ; .. -. . - • ' 

ADVANTAGED TREATMENT DISADVANTAGED TREAT>gNT CONtROLS (all advantaged) 



liX 


6,304 


2,255 


3,866 


Iix2 


706,400 


211,261 ' 


422,660 


n 


57 


25 


36 


X 


110.60 


90.2 


107.4 


sd 


12.67 


17.73 


14.4 



[able 3, Correlated t^i Disadvantaged Group I; Pre-Post (October, 1970 to 
. February J 1972) Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. , 

Prc-tesf mean 76.2 , 

Post-test mean 93,2 

^0 « 2.4 

^1 = 160,5 

Sxy « 23.0 

t * 33.8 

P <.001 .1^0- 



Table 4. ANOVA Sumnaries? tsfej'^*yy 1972, Pobody Picture Vocabulary T«st 
ANOVA - ADVANTAGED GROUP I VS ADVANTAGED GROUPS 11^ III 



Between 

Within 

TOTAL 



SS 
221.02 
16.694.27 
16.921.29 



df 
1 
91 
92 



MS 
227 
183.4 



ANOVA - ADVANTAGED. VS DISADVANTAGED GROUP I 



Between 
Within 

TOTAL' 



17,993.1 
17,059.7 
35,052.8 



ANOVA - AMONG SIX CLASSROOMS 



Between 

Within 

OOTAL 



1,554.46 
24,233.4 
25,787,9 



1 

80 
81 

5 

76 



17,993.1 
, 213.0 



310.8 
318.8 



F 

1.24 



P 

ns 



84 



< .001 



.97 



ns 
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Peabody Picture Vocabulary Teat (PPVT) 

The IPSIP testers administered 117 PPVTU during October 4 There 
were 52 classroom students tested while a to^al of 41 control students 
(35 former members of Group II and 6 Group I LI) were located and tested. 
In addition^ ^4 students who hpd been regulat members of Group I, but 

■ . ■ ■ ■■ ■ .1 . ■ 

who had elected to attend regular kindergartens, were also tested. 

Many comparisons can be made from the data presented in Table 2* * 
belpv. The statistical test of greatest interest, however, 1^ the Mann- 
Whitney U (See Appendix B.) coppering advantaged and di^dvant^aged classroom' 
students; the results show the 11 poipt diffejrence to be sign^^j^ leant only 
at the ^19 level. This level is generally considered to be nonsignificant' 
by most researchers. ¥f 

the mean differences a ong classtoomi former classroom, and controls 
are of ■ neigher practical nor statistical consequence. It is interesting 
and encouraging to note, however, that the disadvantaged pupils mean 
score continued to rise from the 93.2 February, 1972, score (and, of 
bourse, from the 76.2 October, 1970, testers)* 

Table 2. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, IPSIP, October, 1972. 



! IPSIP KINDERGARTEN 
Disadvantaged^ Adyantaged 


FORMER IPSIP 
Disadvantaged 


STUDENT? 
Advantaged 


Controls 


EX 


1,750 3,673 


712 


1,77^ 


4,405 




174,094 405,425 


64,168 


200,380 


483,431 


Number 


18 34 


8 




41 


Average 


97.2 108.0 


89.0 


m.i 


107. A 




COMBINED 


COMBINED 




Number 


52 


24 






Average 


104.3 


103.8 
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^ The pre/post I, Q, scores as measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test were compared. It is indicated that the average I.Q, of the twenty-jVp 
disadvantaged children who had been in the program longer than one year rose 
from a mean of 76 (October, 1970) ^o 97 (May, 1,973) . The forty-seven 
advantaged children also showed a significant gain from 103 (pre) to 117 
(post). This' exceeded the control group » (all advantaged) whose mean I.Q. 
^rose from 103 (pre) to 113 (post). Not oftly did the <?hildten benefit, 
but parents are also becoming involved in meaningful and purposeful 
interracial/intercOltural parent committees* 

B tUabllity Study of Peabody Vocabulary Teat . 

This paper attempts to describe the procedures used to establish the 
reliability of our testing program, which employs the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) as its primary measure; the Pre-Kindergarten Goal 
Card, a locally devis^ed evaluati^n^easure, was administered as a pre-test 
of achievement* 
PROCEDURE 

. The enfirc sample o| three-year-olds resided in the Woodward School 
District, which' represents a wide range of urban-suburban families. Four 
races. White, Black, Indian, and Oriental, were included; the SES ranges 
from the very highest to the very lowest. 

The initial step of the testing program called for the 6 classroom 
teachers to receive a 3-hour training session and then administer the PPVT 
to each member of her class. It was felt neceissary to establish the inter- 
tester reliability since comparisons were to be made between the classes. 



The most expeditious way of doing this tJas to secure the services of one 
control tester who tested a randi^iD saaple of 52 students; 10 were tested .from 
each of the first 2 classes while bply 8 were tested from each of the other 
four. The reason for the decrease iri N was simply a function of the amount 

of time that the control tester could s^are/ 

^ ' ^ ' ^ ^-^ ■ , ^ " . - \ " . • / - " ' ■ 

All;of the children were tested within a orte-month period. ^ Since no 

feedback was given to any of the children, was felt that the same form 

(Form A) of the PPVT should be administered t^ the control sample, to eliminate 

any question of comparability of forms. ' . / 

RESULTS 

Three scores had to be dropped from on^ class and two from another 
because* of apparent irregularities that occurred either during the test 
administration or scoring. Listed below in Table 1 are th^ raw scores, 
differences, means, standard deviations/ correlations, standard error of 
estimate and t^ values for each. class. Th'e overall correlation was .67 using 
the Pearson Product Moment procedure. The overall standard error of estimate 
was 14.4. 
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Tat)le S. Results of PPVT by Teacher, IPSIP. 1970-71 





Scores . 








Classroom 


Control 




* 

Subjects 


Teacher 


Tester 


Difference 


Teacher 1 


— - • - - ' ■ \ - ^ 






1 


74 


101 


-27 


: 2' ' 


77 


78 


- 1 ' 


3 


' 94 


110 


-16 


4 


72 . 


67 • 


♦ 5 


5 


74 / 


75 


-1 


6 


74 


85 


-11 


7 


100 


125\ 


-25 


8 


87 


104 


. -17 


9 


li7 


120 


- 3 


10 


71 


107 


-36 • - 


X 


84 


97.2 


13.2 


N 


10 


10 


s.e.e»-l2.7 


SD 


^14.5 


18.8 




t 


3*12* 


p < . 01 


r=ir74 


Teacher 2 1 


126 


120 


♦ 6 • 


,2 


■ 119 


122 , 


- 3 


3 


134 


122 


. +12 


4 


130 


111 ^ 


^19 


5 


102 


88 


+ 14 


.6 


66 


102 


-36 


7 


127 


^ 114 


. +13 


8 


128 


145 


-17 


9 


110 


75 


♦35 


10 


102 , ^ 


119 


-"17 


1 — 

X 


114 


112 


^ 2.6 


N ' 


10 


10 


s.e.e.si6.8 


SD 


19.5 


18.6 




t 

• 


.39 nS 




r=.46 
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Ta ble S> (Co^itinued) 

' ' • ./.'^ ' -^ ' ' — / - T '''' / ^ ' " 

; ; Scores 

Classroom Control 
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, Subjects. 


Teacher- 




Teste i! 

• 


Difference 


Teapher 3 










■ - 1 ■ 


126 




133 ; 


\ 7 ,"■ ■ . ■ ■ ' 


. ; . ■■ .2 : 


104 




- 10? 


•- 5" ■ ■■ ■ • ^- 


3 


59 . 




* 84 


. ' -25. 


4 . 


Ill 




1,26 ■ 


' • - 15 


S 


'67 




94 


-27 - 


6 


114 


■ ■• 


110 


♦ 4 . 


7 


no 




119 


- 9 . , '" - 


o 


114 




lUO 


♦ V 


. ■ X ^ 


101 




: 109 ' 


8.75 ; 


N ' 


8 






s,e.e.=8. 5 


SD 


22.6 




.15.4 




t 


1.9* 




p < .05 


r=>.83 


Teacher 4 










■■ v' 1- 


107- 




106 


♦ I ' 


2 ■ 


111 


■ 


1'27 


-16 


" .' ■ 5 


■ 70 




78 


" - 8 


4 . 


87 




90 


- 3 ■ > ,' 


5 


104 




80 


4-24 


6 


132 




114 


♦ 18 ' • 


7 


109 




120 


' -11 


8 


124 




152 ■ 


-28 

•- ». • 


X 


106 




108 


2.9 


N 


8 


• 


8 


s.e.e.=16.1 


SI) 


18.4 




23:7 ^ 




t 


.47 




ns 




r=,74 

• 


Teacher S 






* 




1 


121 




111 


+10 


2 


. 114 




111 


+ 3 


3 


81 




105 


-24 


4 


84 




101 


-17 


S 


123 




104 


+ 19 




107 




100 




X 


105 




105.3 


.33 . ' 


N 


6 




6 


s.e.e.=3.3 \ 


" SD, 


16.7 




4.3 ■ 




t 


.05 


ns 




r=.47 


Teacher 6 - 


• 








1 


97 




. 93 


> 4 ' 


2 


82 




100 


• -18' ' 


3 


78 


4 

T • 


61 


' +17- 


• 4 


78 


82 


-4 


■ S 


79 




1 WW 


-27 


X , ■ . 


83 




88 V 


5.6 


N 


S 




5 


5.e.e.=15.3 


SD 


7.2 




IS. 9 


r=.26 


t 


.67 


ns 


.1*6- 


(r=.51 N=4) 
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Table 5.- (Continued) 



1 ' U ■' 1 U 1 - 1 ' 










Scores 




• 




Classroom . ' 


Control 




Subjects 


Teacher " 


. Tester 




Total 










99.9 - - 


104.1 




SD • 


21 ' . , 


19- 






47- 


47 


* 


r 


.67 






s.e.e. 


14^4 







The hypothesis being tested was that there would be no differences 
between the scores of^ the cl'assrooiruteacher and the contrbl tester, This • 
had to be i('ejected for teachers'! and 3; it is important to note, however; 
that the differences show the control tester to be the consistently Higher 
grader- for both teachers when we would expect that the classroom teacher 
would have probably been the more sympathetic grader. One logical explanation 
for these increases is that perhaps the students in both of these classes 
reacted so positively to the small amount of' treatment received th^t' they 
were able to perform significantly better on the ^e^gnd test. 

tit is interesting to note tha^^ the correlation between scores obtained 

bn the Pre-Kindergarten' Goal Card (PKGC> and the Peabody^was .80. The PKGC 

was administered to Groups II and III by more tha$ 30 volunteer examiners 

and to Group I by our 6 classroom teachers. The descriptive statistics 

for these data are shown in Table 6 below. , . 

Table 6. -Mean, Variance, Standard Deviation for Pre-KindergartenGoal Card. * 
^by Groups 





r 


V 


S.D. 


N 




Group if 


79.1 


273 


16.5 


7? 


(incomplete or 












invalid test) 


Group li 


'81.7 


22S 


15.0 


25 


(random sample) 


Group K I 


79.4 


253 


15.8 


25 


(random sample) 


(Grdup I) 












Teacher 1 


78.3 


232* 


15.2 


IS 




Teacher 2 


79.1 


200 


14.2 


14 




teacher 3 


79.2 ^ 


■ 252 


15.8 


12 




Teacher 4 


78.8 


413 


20.3 


IS 




Teacher 5 


80.5 


166 


12.8 


8 




Teacher 6 


79.1 


. 380 


19.5 


15 
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There are rio overall statistical differences. 



2. To increase significantly'^ pupiPs cognitive development > continued > ' 
« The original design called for the Pre-K^ndergarten Goal Card to , 
\ be administered on a pre-post basis. After the pre-test, it bedame 
obvious that too many of out chidlren werp ''topping out" on the 
test which was designed for environmentally deprived four-year-olds 
residing in the basin areas of Cinciitnati. The administration did^ 
however, establish that all 3 gi^oups were statistically equal as of 
- the first month of classes. This finding was substantiated by our 
administration of the Peabody , Picture Vocabulary Test prior to the 
st6rt of classes/ 

It wasV therefore, decided to use the Apell Test published by ' 
Edcbdyne Corporation of Orange, Californina for the post test which 
, • was administered the first week in' May. ^The results again confirmed 
' that there were still.no statistical differences among the 3 grdups 
(Croup la^Classroom; Group Il-Parent Education; Group II NControl)* 
The results are summarized in Table 7» »^ ■ 

Table 7, Summary of, Apbll Test, Comparing Groups I, IJ, andlll, IPSIP, 
ESEA Title III, May 1971. . ' 



(Classroom) 



Groups 


Parent Ed. 




(Parent Ed.) 




(Control) 


N ■ 

X ■ ' 
s ■ , 


. 86 . 
33.7 
- 6.6 




49, 
' 34.5 . 
' . 6.3 




24 
32 

> 6.S 


SOURCE 




df 


MS y 


F ^ 


P 


Vfithin 

^fltwoen 

Total 


6909. 5 
99.8 
70D9.5 


156 , 

2 ' ' 


44".2 
49.9 


.88 


ns.. 



It should be^ pointed out> that only a small percentage (approximately 
40%) of Groups II and III kept appointments for testirg. We would suggest 
that the parents who are anxious to remain Evolved in the voluntary testing 
program may represent a positively biased sample and, hence, n6t present a 
truly fair overall comparison of the 3 groups. It is interesting to note 
that overall ^mean scores and standard deviations for all 3 groups are almost 
identical; however, there are approximately 26 disadvantaged represented in 
Group I while there are only two (2) in Group II and none in Group III. 

What the data seem to be saying, then is that Group I with nearly a 
third disadvantaged are equal to Groups II and III with virtually no 
/lisadvantaged. • 

The fact that pur Group I disadvantaged improved significantly is 
borne out by the data in Table 8. All students in Group I were ranked 
according to their pre-test scores on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(k^PVT). The PPVT is a series of picture discriminative items. Each 
page l)as 4 pictures; the subject is asked to put his finger on the 
picture that matches the stimulus word e.g. key, ball, fan, digging. 
It is a standdrdi2ed test, widely used and generally interpreted as a 
measure of I.Q. They were again ranked on their post test scores on 
the Apell Test, A Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks test of significance was then 
performed on the data* The conclusion reached is that the disadvantaged 
students gained at a faster rate than their advantaged counterparts and 
distributed themselves significantly higher (p<.05) on the post -test . ' ,>-'^^'"^^ 
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tablf Rinktd difC«r«nct of th« 22 ditadvantftgtd students In Croup I 

whtn co«p«ring pr#«tt0t r«hk on PPVT with pott-ttst r/«iik on th« 
ApiU. JPSIP, ESfiA TitU 111. May 1971, (WlUoxon slgn-rank)* 



d 






Rank 


Slfin 












^48.5 






22 


t 








21 


t 


T30 






19 




+)0 






19 




riO 






19 




-28. S 






17 










16 




1^26.5 






15 




-17.5 






14 




■rl5.5 






13 




n2.5 






12 




-11 






10.5 










10.5 




r9 






9 




-8.5 






7.5 










7. 5 


+ ■ ■ ■ ■ 


-6.5 






6 


m 


r5.5 






5 


t 








4 


-r 


-2.5 






2. 5 




-2.5 






2.5 




-1.5 






I 




0 










*48.5 






22 , 


t 


Sua of 


minus ranks 


=• 61 






Number 


of cssss 


- 22 






P 




- < .05 







Ths rstdsr My. by inspsctlon of th« data, rtadily saa that Mst of 
tha nagatlva changas In rank occurf on tha lovar half of tha rahk values* 
Thasa changes seen to be randooly mixed, with positive changas. however 



which indicates little aM>re than chance variation of scores/ranka* On 



*The eveluutor chose the non-paraa»atrlc device rother than ihe aK>re ttm 
iliar correlated t^ test because the more rigid assumptions of psramttrlc 
st<itistics are debatable, especially whan dealing with three year old^. 
The Wilcoxon is about 631 as powerful ae tha correlated t. which lends all 
the more Cfedabllity to the findings* 
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the other hand there were only two negative changes in the top 11 ranks* 
What the data seem to Indicate is that for at least 9 disadvantaged children 
the enriched pre-school seema to have had a great beneficial effect* 

It should be noted that only those disadvantaged children who were 
enrolled in the classroom for the full school term and who had both a 
valid pre and post test were included in this sample. Hence, we have only 
22 instead of 30 children, 
Apell Test - April, 1972 . 

The Apell test was administered to all IPS IP classroom students and 

28 control students during the week of April 24. Regular classes were 

suspended that week to permit the testing. Six IPSIP teachers administered 

the teat ^ The ^pell Test wad chosen because it deals with specific areas of 

achievemeht» ^uch as pre-reading, pre-math, language, visual discrimination, 

and auditory association* The test seems to have high content and face 

validity when viewed in terma of things that our teachers are attempting 

to do in the classroom. Two one-way ANOVA's were performed. The first 

compared all six cl^srooms against each other to see if there were 

differences among them; the second comjSared the IPSIP classroom students 

and the control students. The results of the analysis are indicated 
on the following pages. 



1 ■.■■ I II '- I . I ■ . ■ I. . ^ 

Table 9. Conparlflon of Apcll Scores by Classrooms 1970~71 and 1971-72. 



Teacher ' 1970-71 1971-72 

mean sd mean sd 

A 32.2 9.7 40.1 7.8 

B 28.1 6.3 37.2 4:7 

C 36.2 5.2 45.2 > 4.5 

D (3 teachers) 32.1 5.1 43.9 4.7 

E (3 teachers) 38.6 4.1 * 40.3 5.3 

F (3 teachers) 35.6 5.2 37.8 5.3 



Table li), <vnaly:,i,, oi Variance, Croup 1 v:; (lroui» ; II anJ 111 (1073-71; 
1971-70; '^lonn -cho ii : Jlas irooi;)-. (l'J70-7l; 1971-72). 



I'i7_0r.71,_ ;_i-oup,. 1, II. and III 

/ ^ j3 :lf i.(j5 F p 

llctucon 99. i i 49.9 1.1 nr. 

'./itliia 0,909... 135 44. ^. 

Votal 7,0;)J, J 

1971-72, Gro up I and Groupj II a nd III (pooled) 

iiet-;een 0.153 1 " .153 .0043 na 

./i Chill 3,966. 1J4 109 36.3 

Toual 3,956.342 110 ' 



1970- 71, /unon^ '; thj Si'.: Gla.; j room-; , , 
(ivlJOV.v not allowable due :o hi-^;!! variance.) 

1971 - 7 2, 4ijfK>n:; the Ji:; Glaasroom'; 
(a[,'OV*k allowable at .05 level.) 

BcLv/ccn 723.6 5 144.7 4.5 <.05 

Within 2,45 7.7 77 32,0 

total 3,191.3 .'^2 



Table ll* lUrige of Scores for Disadvantaged Students Comparing 1970*^71 
with 1971-72. 



Student '1 


1P71 


' 1972 


1 


,18 


33 


2 




42 


3 


.40 


47 


4 


• 31 


32 


5 


27 


46 


6 


34 


40 


7 


34. 


41 


8 


27 




' m 


29 


38 


10 , 


33 


33 


11 


34. 


3i 


12 


39 


44 


13 


41 


46 


14 


33 


35 


15 


. 22 


32 


16 


25 


42 


17 


12 


28 


18 


24 


36 



\ 

\ 

./ 

\ 

\ ■ 
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These impressive findings that confirm the findings of the PPVT 
arc shown by the comparison of the disadvantaged with the advantaged 
students in 1971 and again in 1972# The reader will note that th6 
disadvantaged student:^ ^ mean score , as tested by the Apell, rose from 
29»8 in 1971 to 38*6 in 1972--^^ mean rise of just less than nine points. 
The advantaged students tested at 35.4 In 1971 and tested at a mean 
of 4i#6 in 1972# Wlicn comparing the disadvantaged with the advantaged 
students in 1971, a one-way analysis of variance indicates a significance , 
beyond ,01 level. However, in 1972> when the disadvantaged students are 
compared with tlie advantaged, there is no significant differences between 
the two. This, in effect, is saying that disadvantaged students as a 
group are not significantly different from the, advantaged students as a 
group in 1972, The summary of the data and the analysis variance summaries 
are listed in the table on the follov;ing page. 

The Ape 11 Test was not adminintered in 1973 since too many students 
would have obviously ^'Topped Out, ' ri;e Boehm Test of Basic Concepts was 
chosen to replace' the Apell, 
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Tabl« 12. Summary Data and ANOVA (comparing advantaged and disadvantaged 
' etudenta, April, 1970-71 and 1971-72. 



Di eadvantaited - Apell 

1970-71 . 19 71-72 

Ex - « 537 . 694 

Ex2 - 17,017 27,322 

X 29.8 38.6 

T - 7.4 ' 5.6 

n 18 18 

Adyantag,ed - Apell 

1970t 71 ' 1971-72 

Ex - 2,092 2,495 

Ex2 - 76,398 105,987 

X - 35.4 ♦ 41.6 

T - 6.1 5.99 

n - 59 . 60 



ANOVA - 1970-71 ADVANTAGED GROUP V.S. DISADVANTAGED GROUP. ; 



B 


df 
1 


SS 
436.28 


MS 
436.28 


P ' P 
10.17 <.01 


W ' 


75 


3.217.15 


42.90 


• 


TOTAL 


76 


3,653.43 






ANOVA - 


1971- 


72 ADVANTAGED 


GROUP V.S. DISADVANTAGED GROUP 


B 


< 

df 

1 


SS 
126.93 


MS 
126.93 


P P 
3733 ns 


W 


76 


2,896.07 , 


38.11 




TOTAL 


77 


2,927.96 







tfT' cussioh . ' ^ 

With due respect to the critics of I^Head Statt" and other early childhood 
education programs^ my experience indicates that pre-schools are generally quite 
successful. The IPSIP project is a good illustration of this phenomenon, but 
certainly not an isolated case. 

The positive outcome of this study was indicated as early as April, 1971, 
when the IPSIP students were tested with the Apell Test, The distribution of 
scores at that time showed a significant (Wilcoxon Signed Ranks, p < .05) change 
upwfiird for the disadvantaged students when compared with the PPVT pretest rankin 

There seems to be little doubt that the disadvantaged child is greatly 
benefited by being involved in an c^nriched environment like a typical middle- 
class pre-school, It'shbuld also bepolntedout that nearly all of the parents 
of children in the IPSIP„ classroom group were involved in parent education 
programs anxi usually s'trved as classroom aides on a regular once-a-week basis. 
Ihe spin-off of' teacher expertise upon the parent should not be underestimated. 

This project could be easily replicated in nearly any large city school 
system in America. Aside from its. obvious beneficial effects for the children, 
it offers an ideal situation to develop intercultural and interracial parent 
committees formed to solve common/mutual problems like car-pooling, child 
management techniques, behavior modification strategies and a seemingly 
endless list of administrative details, , 

- I 

'A. copy of the summarized grant application complete with buHj;et details, 
equipment lists, and personnel requirements is available at cost from the 

Division of Program Research and Development, Cincinnati Public Schools, 

230 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45^02. 
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3. Self Concepts . (Healthy SociaT Development, Con'td.) ' 

DOLL STUDY I RACE IDENTIFICATION 
As b«ckgtx>und Informat ion» the readtr may b« interested to know 
that In the late 1930*8, Dr. Kenneth B. Clerk, now cheinnen of the 
de|>Artment o£ psychology at Howard Universityi published a study on^ 
race identification which has since become a classic* The study is 
generally referred to as^iClarkis Doll Study." In his study. Dr. Cl«rk ' 
asked his subjects, six and seven«year«old black children, to choose 
between identical black and white dolls in response to a series of stimulus 
statement s> ^ 

A cnodifled replication of his study seened to be of particular interest 
,to the ]IPSI£^, Title III project, since a development of healthy attitudes 
toward race is one of the primary goals. The majot differences between ^ 
Clark's study and our study aret 1 

1. We - interviewed both black and white children. 

2. The age of our ^students was .(brae an<| four rather than six and seven. 

3. We used both bli^ck and white testers and made Judgements concerning 
' the influence of the race of the tester upon the subject's choice 

of dolls. . ' K 

A total of 73 children, 42 white and 31 black, were given the test 
during December, 1970. 

Listed in Table 23 below are the eight questions asked and the results. 
There were four dolls, two black and two white, arranged randomly in^ 
a sumi-circle before the subject. The dpUs were all female, infant, and 
identical except with^ regard to hair and skin color. The. child wits asked 
to select the do!l he felt ikppropriate and give it to the examiner. 

• ■ ■ \ 



Tabu 23. Doll Study Results' . IPSIP . Dtctmber 1970 

'■ ~ ~ WHITE CHILDREH ' BUCK CHILDREN ^ 

White BUck White ' Black 

Qu«»tlon Doll Doll ' P Doll Doll , P 

Give ne the doll th«t: 



te You llkt best 27 


15 ns 


19 


12 


ns 


2. Is a nice doll 21 


21 ns' 


12 


19 


ns 


K : 1$ a bad doll 23 


19 ns ' 


15 


16 


ns 


41 Looks the happiest 23 


.1:9 ns 


13 


18 


ns 


Is $ nice color 20 


22 ns 


21 


10 


< .05 


6« Looks like a white 










child 29 


13 <.05 


15 


16 


ns 


?• Looks like a bUck 










child 10 


32 <.01 


14 ' 


17 


ns 


8* Looks like you 30 


12 <.0l 


16 


IS 


ns 


^ The result9 showed that 


there were statistical differences in 




the frequency of doll choice 


in item S for the black children^ and 


in > 


questions 6» 7^ and 8 for the 


white children. It 


is of interest to 


note 


that the last three questions 


(6-8) are factual; 


i.e* there 


is a correct 


iinswer. While it is true that neither black nor 


white children as 


a 


Kroup knew the correct answer 


with any degree of 


certainty ( 


a close 


exaiti- 



liidtion of the data shows that 19 of the white children answered questions 



6, / ands 8 correctly^ which indicates that they are probably aware of 
the differences between the white and black dolls and knew that they re- 
sembled the white doll more than the black one. This was probaSly not 
true of the black children studied* since only s\x answered all three 
of these questions correctly. 

A one^thjLrd saflf>le was tested by a black psychologist who replicated 
our doll study to determine the Influence of the tester's race upon sub- ^ 
ject response. There were no significant differences bs*:^een the two testers. 

The ;'Doll Study'* was replicated in Kay of 1971. Essentially the seme 
subjects participated aUhough there were three additional children used in 
the Hay study, the results are sumarized below in Table 24. 
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The dlfierehcea iire obvious; vhilo only four significant differences 
were found in the .Decem\)er study , the Hay repl Icati on has eight* 1 
would appear that the six month^ of maturation permitted many of our 
students to form some concept of race* 



Tabu 24 Ooll 


Study Results^- IPSIP- Hay. 


1971. 




, ■ 










WHITE 


CHILDREN 




BLACK 


CHILDREN 




* 






Hhite 


Black 




White 


Black 










Doll 


Doll 


P . 


Doll 


Doll 


' P . 


I. Like Best 






28 


17 


n» 


t 8 


23 . 


.01 


2* JUce Doll 






25 


20 


ns 


15 


16 


ns 


J. >iad 






13 


32 


.01 


15 


16 


ns 


<». Happiest 






26 


19 


ng 


\K 


17 


us 


5. Nice Color 






33 


12 


.01 


24 


7 


.01 


6. Looks Like 


White 


Child 


39 


6 


.01 


21 


10 


ns 


7. Looks Like 


Bl«ck 


Child 


7 


38 


.01 


8 


23 


.01 


4.. Looks Like 


You 




36 


9 


.01 


21 


10 


ns 



Looking at questions 6» 7, and 8 more carefully* we found the results 
had a rather interesting outcome. A tota'i of 37 white and 18 black 
children answered both questions 6 and 7 correctly^ Applying the laws o^ 
probability on a 50-50 guess faoior/we see that probably 12 white and 
six black children guessed appropriately on both. Subtracting these 
probabilities from the totals indicates that 25 white and 12 black 
children should have known the ^''correct" answer to question 8. Table 3 
shows us that 26 white» but only five (5) black children gave the ''correct" 
response* This phenoroenon^can probably be attributed to one single class* 
room were all five of the black childrea present the day of the testing 
knew the correct answers to 6 and 7 but gave the opposite answer (white) 
to question 8* 
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Uble 25. H»»uUs on Qutgtlona 6. 7, and 6 - IPSIP - May 1971 



Black Children 
C9rr€Ct.(N-3l) 



White Children 
Correct (N-45) 



4- 



^ 6. • Looks like white children 

r 

7. Looks like black chlldr«n 



a, LooK» like you 

^ 



18 correct for 
both 6 & 7 

6 probably 

guessing correctly 

12 expected 
5 observed 



37 correct for both 
' 6 i 7 ^ 

II probably 

guessing correctly 

26 expected 
23 observed 



A Sisal 1 socioroetrlc study was comp^g|;«d during l970-71t Students were 
■ ■ ■ 1. ' • , * • ^ J ' ' ■ ' 

asked whom'they would like to^ have as a partner for a game they were going 

to play; they were given first and second choices. Twenty-one of the 44 ' 
white children and 21 of the 27 black children selected the opposite race 
for one or both of his, partners. Since there were tiearly five white child- 
ren for every tht^ee black children^ it is not surprising that Mre vhite 
children were selected as partners. 

Systematic observations of the classrooms Indica^tes that there is 
llttle» if any, reason to believe that there were any in classroom groups 
formed on the basis of race. Only 83 of 271 groups (two or n»re children* 
in close physical proximity engaged in simlllar tasks) observed over a four 
Tionth period were uniracial. No child isolated himself frop^noifmal contact 
With members of opposite race. It appears safe to generaliie that there 

was as much social contact between the races as there was within. 

Interpretation ^ ' 

The December 1970 and May 1971 results wet¥ sent to six well known, 

and respected psychologists In the Cincinnati area. Eacb^wfts asked to,, 

interpret the study. Only a brief description of the testing method, age 

of '>ubjects» and raw data were furnished; therefore, each was (iee to inter- 

r X ' ' ' \ ^ 

pret the data from his own point of view. Four of the six responded; their 



interpretations are presented for your consideVation.\ 
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ysycholoKiftt 1 , * j. 

Cursory analysis • ^ 

a; Assuming no examiner effects (differential due to^race)| [none found) 

AHSumlng no order effects (Were questions given in order as 
ltsted1)» \yts} « 

C. AssumlnH sign^E*"'^^ X^'g by Inspection (did not have opportunity 
to run thr^m through)^ Isee Tables 1 and 2,. above] 



General conclusions would be (for group trends)l 

I. Children, both black and white^ were aware of color difference 
in both studies (1970 & 1971), (W. At what age do children 
discetnibly become Aware of that difference?) 

. 2. Both black and white children assume a kind of white - is - 
better value in both studies but it Kas^) less salience for 
both groups in study 1 than in study 2; b) less * salience 
. or significance (psychologicilly) for the yhite children than 
for the black in study U c) seemingly greater salience for 
both groups in study 2 than in study lt(Don^t know who 
changed in what direction from #1 to #j2 or the nature pt in«^ 
t^ryening experience^ but there appears to be a grdving , 
tendehcV to deal - one way or another - in Cerma of color 
connotations* ^ ^ 

3» In the 2nd, study 1 see an attempt on tKe part of bbth groups 
to associate "good'* or preference with one*s own but 'some 
major points stand out which have^elevance to black identity: 

a. White children are showing a tendet)c/'to attribute ''bad*^ 
to th^^ out«groupi blacks* 

b» The black children have by no means Internalized a 

^^black is^ beautiful" value - on the contrary, they are ' 
sharing the white value of liking white* (or lighter 
shades) and as a group trend, even more "denying" of 
th^ir own objective identification with blackStf 

. ... , . . ^ t 

AH in all, it appears that even i t age 4 the white 
child can be comfortably white but black children are 
caught l)etweeh an at^qipt at positive black identity v 
and the efl^ects of white majority values and projections.' 

*The whiter children ytn be comfoi^tably discerning of objective differ* 
ehces while the blacks cannot; thd black children are incllncid to share * 
white values and "deny" objective differences. 
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1 



I* ty Choi OR tit 2 

ltt« i-*BUck jchlldren appear to have a less accurate eelf«ima&e with regard 
to color then do white children. • 

i4-.pe^r flaps seU-image U accurate but there is a reluctance to 
state what they know (because of thame or pain associated with 
self*lmage) 

b*-p«rhaps It is harder to get an accurate seie-lmage 1£ the sur. 
' rounding majority (Including naodels for identification oii TV 
are different ^ 

Items 6 and 7*-Black children learn more slowly to Identify color of 
dolls 'in this study 

a**Black childreVi as a group may have been younger on the average 
than the white children 

b««This particular group of blabk children aay have been the saoie 
age but less intelligent than the group of white children. 

c*-LiCe'1experlences may make it hardet% mare painful, more shame- 
, ful to learn colors of persons skin. It is worth noting that 

even though the black children did learn to distinguish raore accur- 
ately between black and white dolls» this' did not carry over to 
accuracy on item 8. This suggests that 8a Is operating* whether 
or not 8b is also. How black was the black doll and how black 
were the children? ?erhaps they were correct in saying that the 
white doll came closer to their color than did the black dolU 

Itetos U5 relate not to accuracy of image as much as to valuation* These 

' Items become hard to evaluate In view of the choices on item 8. 
It U possible for example, that a black child may identify with 
the white doll with regard to color but then^ because of his own 
low self-image, attribute negative things to the white dolU On 
the other hand, he may » out of shame of his blackness/ say that 
^ he. is more like the white doll but then attribute negative character- 

istics to the black doll. 

In general, howeveri it seems that both ^black and white children 
tend to see the black doll is a less favorable light, that with 
learning the white children tend to Accentuate this differential 
view with the increase^j age. The one figure that seems to stand 
out in contrast is the high "like best", on the part of the black 
children in the Kay study^ despite the drops in "nice color" 
and "looks like you". I don't have an interpretation of that 

Psychologist 3 ^ 

iiiil There is a definite change in the response of Black Ss to Q.l. 
over a 5-month test-retest interval. Whether this change Is due to 
IfilP or due to the reactive effects of the first test or both is 
hard to tell. Whatever the cause of the change for tKese children, 
; at le^st Black became more llkablt during the test-ratest Interval. 
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^* itii the BUck Ss the black still remained the 'Uess beaut IfuT* ^ 

color. of the two In tpite of the Increase In their liking of this 
colot. It fsieems that ^'WhlteT color is perceived more as the nicer ^ 
of the two colors by both the Black and the White children. 

lidLt fhe data for this question seems to be most revealing of the 
self.perception of the St. More Black children incorrectly pick 
white as the ^'color that looks like you. Their responses to Q.5. 
and Ki,6. taken together indicate -that they consider black as the 
Inferior color of the two. 

What really Is going on here^is very difficult to say. Most probably, 
nothing has really changed since Clark's Study which is a rather peasimistic 
thought. Certainly the time for which the children have been exposed to 
the integrated school experience is not enough. Walt till the end of the 
project. \ Also probably more direct teaching will be needed to counteract 
the effects of the color learning that these children have acquired in 
their previous 3 or 4 years from their families and the culture around 
them. 

Fsycholoftist 4 - L.., 

First study: \ 

*that Black children liked white dolls best is no surprise 

•the value Judgements "nice" and "bad" had equivocal relationship 

to the color of the doll for each group. This changes in the 

second study. 

-the White children in both studies api^ared more attuned to other 
attr^^butes of race than Just color. The Bltck children only shows 
sharpened awareness in the second study* 

2>econd studyt 

r . 

-there is a shift in the "like best" category of the Black 
children to the black doll but no corresponding shift in terms 
of ''nice color". 

•White children associate "bad" more frequently with black doll 
•Black children seem more attuned to other attributes of race than 
Just color. ^ 

My guess is that the perceptions of both groups of children has been ^ 
sharpened and to a certain extent polarized. The coincidental shift of 
White children to seeing black dolls as more fraquciitiy "bad" with the 
Black childrens shift in the "like best" category "mjL^t suggest greater 
"In-group" acceptance associated with "out-group" rejection. Whatever 
Intervened appears to have made Black children more aware of racial 
differences outside of color. In spite of these changes, Black children 
still saw "White" as a preferable color and identified more strongly 
with being white themselves. 
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riie third replication of the doll study was completed in December 1971; 
essentially the same subjects are represented, and the same examiner, 
Hrs. s>ho Le Vine, administered the survey. Independent chi squares are 
inctlculud lor each question X race. There were no sex differences Cor either 
race. 



Table 26. Poll Study Results. IPSXP. December 1971. 



WHITE CHILDREN 
n-42 



BLACK CHILDREN 
tt-35 



Stioulust "Give rae 


White 


Black 




White 


Black 




the doU that ... 


Doll 


Doll 


P 


Doll 


Doll 


P 


1. you like best. 


31 


11 


<.Q1 


22 


13 


ns 


2. is nice. 


23 


19 


ns 


16 


19 


ns 


3. looks bad* 


10 


32 


^.01 


13 


22 


ns 


4. is the happiest. 


33 


9 


<.01 


23 


12 


ns 


3. nice color. 


23 


19 


^ ns 


18 


17 


ns 


looks like: 














6. a white child. 


AO 


2 


<.01 


33 


2 


<.0l 


7. a black child. 


1 


41 


<.01 


1 


34 


<.0l 


tt . you . 


36 


6 


<.0l 


9 


26 


<.01. 



While the responses of the black children on questions 1| 3 and 4 
reached only the .20 level of signif icance^ thisy are worthy of note since 
-they are relatively large and do reflect the same preferences as the 
white children on the same items. If general similarities are as important 
as statistical differences, then these data seem to say that black 
and white children are more similar than different. 
Ijummary 

The 'Uoll Study'^ was replicated three times during the twelve months 
covered by this report* The ages of the subjects ranged from 3.3 to 4,1 years; 
eb^entially, the same students are represented in each replication. It appears 
as thouKh nearly all children of both races grew more certain of their own 
race and the race of aach doll as they grew older. There also seems to be 
some Inillcation that both whice and black children developed a preference for 
tlie white doll as they grew older. 
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FOURTH REPLICATION OF THE IPSTP DOLL STUOT (6/8/72) 

The Fourth Replication of the iX)ll Study was conducted by Mrs. Joan Kail 
on June 8 # 1972. A total of 72 students were tested. Nearly all of the 
students had bften tested in the previous Doll Studies. Virtually all of 
the children identified questions 6, 7, and 8 correctly. Question 
number eight was missed by three white students and seven black students* 
One probable explanatlpn for this is that students attribute hair color 
arid clothing color nearly as much as skin color when asked the question 
"Which doll looks like you," Also, some black students are fairly 



light complected and would appear to 1^2 more like the white doll than they 
wou^d the black doll. 

One difference between Che June 8 study and previous studies was that 
dolls of both sexes were represented. It was hypothesized that students 
of age 4 would show an increased awareness in the different sexes. How* 
^ver, there seemed to be no special preference by either boys or girls > [ 
/as to which dolls they preferred jfor a given question. An examination 
of the data will show that there is generally more agreement between boys 
and girls as to which doll they would choose as a response. Further, 
there seems to be general agreement between boys and girls of both 
r.icfs as to which dolls they attribute which chatacteristlcs. 

As an illustration, we can see that boys and girls of both races 
believe alskost 2 to 1 that they like the white dolls better ^han the 
black dolls (Question No. 1). Further, they seem to believe at a rate 
ol 3 to 1 that the black doll is the bad doll, (question No. 3) and 
the white doll is the happier doll (question No, 4). There seems to 
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he further general agreement at (t rate o( 2 to 1 that the wlilte UoU h.is 
tha nicer akin color (question No. 5). Only item 2, "Give mc the doll 
that is the nice doll/' do they seem to indicate a random choice' between 
the white and the black dolls. It is interesting to note that half of the 
white girls chose the black girl doll as the nicest^ however. 

Because of the complexity of the statistical analysis which would be 
required by having a 16 cell table for each question, the chl square 
analyses arc not included for every possible comparison. Recautje of the 
almost inexhauf tible number of comparisons that could bn madc» it Is 
suggested that the slmplieat and best way to analyse the data is for each 
person to compare those cells which he feels are most important to him. 

. * V , * 

In order to provide soine continuity of data, however, the cells have been 



collasped disregarding sex; 


as In previous studies. The 


results are 




reported in Table 5, 


below. 


The, complete 


data 


sumnary is 


attached. 




Table 5. Doll Study 


Results 


, IPSIP, June 


1972 








WHITE CHILDREN 
Stimulus: "Give N=AO 
me the doll that: White doll Black doll 


P 


BLACK CHILDREN 
N=32 

White doll Black doll 


P 


I. You like best 


27 


13 


< .05 


23 


9 


< .05 


2, Is a nice doll 


22 


18 


ns 


19 


13 


ns 


J. Is n bad doll 


10 


30 


<.01 


7 


25 


<.0I 


A. Is the happiest 


33 


7 


<.01 


24 


8 


<.0l 


'i^ Has nice color 


30 


10 


<.01 


18 


14 


ns 


IX)OKS LIKE; 














6. A white child 


38 


2 


(.01 


31 


1 


■<.oi 


/• A black child 


1 


39 


X.Ol 


1 


31 


< .01 
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APPENDIX "G" 

► ■ ' ■ > 

2. Maasute Parental Attitudes > , , 

PARENT SURVEY DEVELOPMENT 
Background - 

It was feljt necessary to the design of- V ESEA, Title lit project 
"Impact of a Pre-School and Interracial Program*' (IPSIP) to measure 
attitudinal changes that occur in the parents of the three-year-old child- 
ren who are participating in the project. 

The three variables (factors) that we wished to measure were: 

1, Parent attitude toward integration / \ 

2, Parent attitude toward preschool 
; 3. Parent attitude toward school curriculum 

Initially^ only the first variable was considered; However, as the 
project began to move forward, it was belieyed that the parent's attitude 
toward prerschool and non-traditional curriculum approaches were also of 
interest. 

In order to differentiate parent attitudes, it was felt advisable to 
define the attitudes in terms of statements which were believed to reflect a 
wide spectrum of conservatism or liberalism. To do this a 'l)rainstorming*' 
session Was held with severial members of the administrative staff of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. Hiey were asked to give statements which they . 
considered to be indicative of the far-left, middle-of-the-road, and the ' 
far-right, with regard to the three variables under consideration. Of the 
33 usable statements that were received, 5 were selected in each category. 
H^ey were printed in 3 separate blocks to be ranked by \\ different members 
Qf the administrative staff (see Apendix A for ranking). 

The correlations of the l*s and S's in each of the 3 categories approached 
100 1 o The correlations of the 2's, 3's, and 4*s were not computed, however. 



there was enough apparent agreement tu conclude that the questions did 
reflect a fair range of attitudes. The scores reported are the sums of 
the raw scroes, N*18» Appendix B shows the distribution of the ranked 
means* 

The 15 items were then randomly assigned numbers 1 to IS and were 
printed as a S-point Likert scale survey form (see Appendix C for survey 
form). Since it was necessary to secure approval from many different offices - 
before it was possible to administer the survey to parent population for 
which it was intended (N33O6) , it was administered to a total of 51 persons-- 
school administrators, teachers, and lay personnel not in the t;arget sample. 
This pilot study is described in the following pages, ' 

Th0 sample had too many educators who were too well read, and consequently , 
too highly opinionated » Nearly all of the professionals agreed and disagreed 
on the same items while many lay people reacted out of pure, uneducated, 
unreasoning feelings* 

As an illustration, some of the professionals wanted to know if "integrated 
learning situations" {item 5) referred to racial or academic integration/ while 
some lay people expressed happiness that we were "finally going to get rid of 

• r 

frills like kindergarten!" Similarly, many professionalslmentioned Supreme 
Court rulings, state laws>'and educational traditions and precedents which 
undoubtedly added structures to their replies; "How could you grade a kid's 
attitude toward himself?" was more typical of the non-professional remark. 

The actual target pupulation for the survey will be more homogeneous; at 
least it will not be dichotomous, and the results would be more meaningful. 
As it is, however, some rather interesting factors were found* 
Results 

Five factors were rotated using BMD037 Factor Analysis Version of May 2, 
1966; the results may be seen in Table 1. 
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f$bXt27. Pftct'dr Rotation Matrix for Parent Survey « (Appendix C«Pilat Study) 
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Factor one seems to imply a paeeive nature or attitude on the part of the f 
respondent, 'let George do it|** seems to be the ta^llcationvof items 7^ 9| 10 
and 12 in that they are agreeing that either the Board of Education or the State 
Legislature should make the decision. 

Factor two, Iteas 2, 3, 6 and possibly k, must be Interpreted in light of 
the white-ttiddle-class saznple responding. I believe what is being said by the 
respondents is> "My kids have naaty attitudes, the schools by cutting 'frills* should 
get back to strict education by preparing them for college." Tor want of a better 
title» one could call this, 'Vhlte -middle -class -parents'-dream-of -returning -to- 
normal Ity!" 




•7C. 



Both Itema and 15 tetlfict a negative attitude towards kindergarten, and 
they load rather heavily In factor 3* 

Factor k deaervea iOAe note elnce iten 6» my a Ingle compound sentence > 
correlates fairly veil vith i^y two "open-ended" statements ^ items 1 and 8« 

"Social Development" (Item iV could be construed as everything from table 
manners to applied sex education « The mean score of U«l on this item (see 
table 2.) seems to indicate that people are eager to agree with themselves as 
to whsit they think ought to be tauj^t! - 

Item 11, mean score 3,^, was apparently interpreted as "busing" to a hostile 
or in some way, threatening neighborhood. The statement could have meant 'l)Ul^lng" 
to an even more desirable neighborhood thanj their own, , however . 

Table 28. Means and Standard Deviations of Parent Survey. 



Item Number Mean Standard Deviation 

1. ' Ua3 0.72 

3. '♦5 0.83 

3. 3.09 0.96 

h. 2.6U 1.27 

5. 3.58 0.96 

6. 3.52, 0.73 
,7. / h.Ql 1.06 

a. 2M iM 

9. . 3.05 1.19 

10. ' '+.23 0.97 

11. ,3.52 0.73 
)2. U.19 0.7^* 
13. . 3. 80 0.7U 
lU. ' 2.i+7 ,1.18 

Er|c^5- 2.31 .7^: 0.92 



ractor Itaoi t>, 13 and 12> aeems to deecrlb© a desire, to have structured 
classes f^/^pre-klndergarten, kindergarten, civic ^ 
Recomcendatlons 

Since the queetlonijalre will be sent to parents of very young children,^ 
"algebra and history" (item 2)^ were replac^^d by math and Sf^clal studies (item 10, 
Appendix D). 

To eliminate possible confusion over "Integrated learning situations/ it 
was changed to read ^"Racially integrated learning situations," (item 5, Appendix d), 

Differences among several groups will be studied. In addition to questions 
A, B, C and D, (see Appendix C) we shall also study any differences siiaong the 
two treatment groups and the control groups. 

• PARHfC SURVEY ADMINISTRATION 

Background 

The parent survey was sent by mall to each of the 306 families who had ap- 
plied for the IPSIP project. A stamped, return envelope was also provided. 
Slnc^ manj' fanjilles may n6t h^ye remembered to which group they were assigned, 
the forms w^re colo'r-coded so that treatment group errors would be held to a 
minimum. Group I> classroom participants, received green forms; group II, parent 
education participants, received white ones; group III, control group, were sent 
pink surveys. . ^ ^ 

The questionnaires were mailed Curing the first week of December; returns 
were received as late as the last week in January. The data wdre Initially plotted 
as histograms, showing the mean, standard deviation and standard, error of the 
mean, (See Appendix E). 
Results 

With the exception of questions 6, 8 aM 15, the distribution for all tbri^e 
groups appeared to be essentially the ssioe. 
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Oroup III parent education^ fa«sft#d to be far leisis enthtiB last ic thaB . either 
gro^e I or 111 with .regard to* co«pulaory pre-echool and klndergarteti require - 
mente, (lteBj.6 and 1^). Ttole pbenoaienon can probably be attribtited.to the In- 
fluence Qf the parent education prograa which bad aa its central thes^, 
fnxmA aa ttoe Frii^ Eduoatoi'./' Simiiarl^i ^parenta of group II aeeM to place 

leea empbaaii on college prepari&tor^ programa thfJi their counterpart.a in groups I 
and III, (item 8}« Once a«ain| the parent education i;>rogran in atreaaing the 
loportance of allowing' children to find their own pace, probably aodified to aoiue 
extent the middle-claas aspiration to aend children to college. 

Table 29 contains the rotated factor taatrlx for the data collected from the 

> ■ ■ ■ " ■ 

IPSIP parenta* > 

Table 29. Factor Rotation Matrix for Parent Survey (Appendlx^^Actual Study) 
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Factor one loads heaYlly with all f Ive itemB (2, 5, 9f 1} and lU) relating , 
to Integration; the overall laipreaslon i« certaltily .favorable towards integration, 
hut Iteo 11, attitude toward **b\ialng," is strong ly n^atlvo. ^ The reader is re- 
minded that Item 11 was selected at the most liberal in our pilot study (See 
Appendix a). ^ , c^i ^ 

Factor 3, items 3, 6 and 7^ indicates a valence toward keeping the "status 
quo" in kindergarten. ^ ' ^ , , ^ * 

(pactX 3, items 12 and 15, shows a generally favorable attitude toward pre- 

school. It is interesting to note that pre-schooJL and Kindergarten w^re apparently 

> ■ ' . ^* 

thought of as being two separate entities in the minds of the respondehts, even 

/. , * . ^ ' ' o ^ ' 

though the IP8IP program will hopafully retain the i^nine children for thr^e con- 

/ ' ■ • , ■ ^ " . ^ . \^ , 

secutive year^. The readier is reminded that items ih Factor 2 were in the neutral 

to ne^gatlve side of the Likert scale (Appendix A), while Items 12 and 15 were on 

the positive side. \ ^ 



Factor Items 1, U and 13» show a favorable^ attitude towalrd social develop- 
mant curriculum, while Itema 8 and 10, Factor 5, thow favorable attitudes toifard 
a more academically drientedvschool system. Again, the re^^er mii^ wish to refer 



to Appendix A to^ note that items 6 and 10 were rankod as the Uore 



traditional view 



T 

Of education in i;he pilot stt^^ while i^eme i^.U and '13 were ranked from neutral 

to liberal in their ideas. The respondents reacted favorably to all It^ms dealing 

... ' ^ " ' . . ' - ' . * * • 

with either social or academic, curriculum iB^prorementc, but reacted negatively ^ 

• ■ * ■ - ■ . . ■ ■ \ _ 

when it came to eliminating one in favojr of the other. 



-The results of the parent survey were ttbuUted and graphed diirlng the ^ 
wonthfl of December and January. It was Interefltlng to not that the graphs 
(or Groups 1, U, and III are gen^rilly ©ore similar than they are different- 
Further, the i^esponee pattern "has not changed significantly from the December 
1969 survey^- Groups I and III still seem to place more value on organitad 
pre-school than do Group II respondents^ and both black and vhite parents 
seem to be In basic agresmant on each of the five racial integration issues 
raised by the questionnaire ^^(See Appendix A) 

Of the taany interesting results, possibly the most surprising was the 
great general ^*vote of confidence*^ given the, project [ by all three Croups^ 
It is reasonable to expect general nllitant disappointment on the part of 
parents ^o have never been included In the project, but this simply was not 
cht caseV The one question which directly addressed itself to this was 
Item "r* vhl^' statesi 
In general I am 

U enthusiastic 

2, pleased 

3; neutral: 

4/ disappointed > 

3* angered ' ' 

by /the 'aPSlP Prbgram 

' The results show that only 7X of Croup I parents are disappointed and 

none are angered{ only 9% are even neutral « This result seesu to refute the 



generalities that have been quoted which report that "Everyone Is really 
upset!" Fully 35% of the Group I parents responding are either enthusiastic 
or pleised (40%) with regard to the IPSIP program^ 
Even Croups II and III i;ef lect a favorable response pattern* Only 
12% of Group II are disappointed and again, none are angered) another IZX are 
neutral. Better than 75% are either enthusiastic (36%) or pleased (40%) 
Group III parenti are less enthuaia^stlc (11%) and pleiAsed (17l)« Most ere 
neutral (38%) or disappointed (30%) and eveh angered (4%). 

ERIC ; V ^ 



i<eo ponr>e Group I <t^6) Group II {rr^j) Group III (n=^28) 

1) iinthu^jlastic 45% 36% . 11% ' " 

2) Pleaded 40% 40% 1 17% 

3) Neutral 9% 12% 38% 

4) Dfsappolntcil 7% 12% 30% 

5) An^;ercJ 0 0 4% 

P arent Jurvcy fcbruairy 1973 

Essentially the same survey wa^ administered again In February, 1973. 
Because of the small number of participants (N^52)^, however^ It was no 
longer reasonable to divlde the results Into Groups I, II, and III/ The 
results were very similar to the other too administrations, however; the ~ 
parents continue to show overwheltnins support for the program. For 
example, about 90% (47 out of 51) are either enthusiastic or pleased about 
1P31P, while only 5% are neutral, 5?* disappointed, and none are angered* - 
The major criticism of the program was that there were not enough funds 

V . . . ■ - 

to allow every child to participate in the IPSIP classrooms - that kind 
ot criticisna is really appreciated. 




Cincinnati Public Schools 
230 East Ninth Street 
Cincinnati , Ohio 45202 
February p 1973 



Plfltfte place an "X" in the box which mont closely reflects your feelings about each of the 
following etatemehte. If you feel that youneed to make additional eoraraentSi please feel 
free to use the back of this sheet. 



1 ■ 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 




X 










1, A special time before or after school should be set aside on 
civic and SQcial activities if they so desire. 


u 


32 


6 


0 


0 


0 DoAf^A nf FfiitrAtlon should draw' 'school district bOundarv 
linea as to insure a reasonable Vacial balance. 


12 


11 


14 


13 


2 


"X^ Kinder <>Ar ten cnuld orobablv be elitDiriated without anv 
noticeable eff^ot on a child's achievement. 


' 1 


I 


1 


18 


29 


4* A four-year-old is really a "bother" when you are clean- 
ing the hbuset preparing a meal or working in the yard. 


0 


6 


6 


22 




5. The curriculum for all students should provide for teach- . 
inft flonia clARses in aocial d eve lo Oman t • 


14 


32 


3 


1 


0 


6# Schools should assume the responsibility of initiating 
racially integrated learning situations for all children. 


6 


19 


13 


10 


3 


7. Kindergarten should be made compulsory by state law. 


*o 


L J 


0 


1 
J 


L 


g- Our nrdApnt Iawa roncarnins kindergarten footional for both 
Boards of Education and parents) are probably the best. 


3 


12 


u 


13 


8 


9. Four-year-olds should be permitted to help with the dishes. 


5 


31 


10 


8 


4 


LO. As many public school students as possible should be 

prepared for a college education by providing more . 
advanced academic claaaes in high school. \ 


18 


19 


5 


7 


2 


LI. Schools should be primarily concerned with education and 
become relatively removed from the task of integration. 


10 


10 


6 


16 


10 




L2« It la more important for the average student to have 

healthy ^ttitudei; towards himself, his neighbors « and his 
community than to koov Mth and social studies. 


1 

1 


11 


12 


14 


3 
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Strongly \ 
Agree \ 

— i 


1 

Agree _ j 


Neutral 


Disagree 


>» ^1 

to u 

d 60 

o ^ 
u ^ 

iA 


13» My four-year-old asks too many questions* 


2 


4 


3 


24 


17 


14* All children should be required to attend at least ^wo 
years of school In neighborhoods that are entirely 
different from their own. 


■ -— ■ 
I 


3 


6 


26 


15- 


15. The Pre-school educational program is probablv more 
ij&^ortant than an^ other phase of education^ 


13 


18 


10 


10 


I 0 


16. When shopping at a supermarket I would rather leave 
my four-'jyear-old at home. 


i* 


10 


8 


22 


* 

7 


17. Public schools should eliminate as many "frills" as 

possible and be ccncerned solely with reading, writing 

and arithmetic* ^ / 


5 


1 


7 


28 


9 


ld» Teaching staffs should be Integrated* 


16 


23 


9 


2 


2 


19* Pre^kindergar ten education (4-ye^r-old-classes) should be 
required for all normal children* 


12 


16 


8 


11 


i 

3 


/ ■ ............ 

20* If funds are available after passage of the May tax levy, 

would you be interested in enrolling your first grader Yes '^^ 
in an open classroom which would be based upon the 
principles of IPSIP? 


No 3 
.18 



A. I live in the school district indicated* 

1* 2 H r Avondale 

2- ^ Bond Kill 

3* 0 Burton 

4* 2. ^Carthage 

5. 6 H artwell 

6* 7 Kennedy ^ 

7. 7 Losantiville 

6., Pleasant Ridge 

9. 4 Roselawn 

.Oi 7 Silverton 

■i- 2 Swlf ton 

B. I am 

1. 2 H ale 

2. 50 Female 

C* I am 

1. ' 33 C aucasian 

2- lfl.^81ttck 

3. 1 Other 

ERIC . 



D. The best feature(s) about tUe program is (are): (circle as many as you t'cel apply), 

' 1» 22 Intercultural/racial contacts £or parents. 

2. 36 Intercultural/racial contacts for children* 

3« JL3 Sharing of test results with parents* 

A. 45 Exposure to current early childhood education practices. 

5. IJL Other (specify) . ' \ • ^ 



■ . . if 

■ M 

(Use the back of this sheet for additional comnents) ^ [ ^ 

' ■ ■ " ^ ..,.„. ■ . I 

£• My major criticism($) of the IPSIP program is (are): (circle as many as you feel 
apply) 

!• 23 There are not enough funds to allow every child to participate in the 

classroom* i 

2* 3 It requires too o^ich parent Involvement* . 

3* 2^ There are insufficient materials in the classroom* ' ^ i 

4* 5^ Travel from home to school is top far* 

5* JU Other (specify) . ^ . ' - 



_^ 

(Use the back of this sheet for additional comments) 



F. 


In 


general ^I am 




I. 


25 


Enthusiastic 




2. 


22 


Pleased 


J 


3. 

* 


2 


Neutral 




4. 


2 


Disappointed ' 


\ 


5. 


0 


Angered 
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G* I would like to see the IPSIP program continued beyond June of 1973* 

1. 46 Yes 

2. i No 

3. 5 Uncertain 

lU My age is ^ 

1. 0 20 or below . 

2. 5 21 to 25 ^ ' 

3. 13 26 to 30 

4. ^ 20 31 to 35 

5. 7 36 to 40 

6. 6 41 or over * 
1, J My four-year-old Is a ' ' 

1. 27 Girl 

2. 23 Boy 



Please 



return this questionnaire as soon as possible in the eiivelope provided 



(J 



Addendum to Appendix C 
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Title III Pre -School Program 
Ron Kleman 

We are attempting to determine the reliability of our aeaumptlons regarding the type of 
attitudes reflected by the atatementa lilted below before publiihlng the^n In a p&rent 
^lurvey. ' 

We would appreciate your participation In a pilot study of the atatementa. Merely ranV 
the three aeta according to the varying degreea of attitude which they reflect. Each Ite- 
of each aet must have a different number} 1, 2, 3> ^ or 5» ' 

Set I - A rank of 1 - traditional view of purpose of education; a rank of 5 « liberal view. 

Rank ' \} 

3 T he curriculum for all atudenta ahould provide for teaching acme clasaes In aocral 
development. 

3 It i a tnore Important for a high school graduate to h^ive healthy attitudes toward himeelf, 
his neighbors and his community than to know algebra and history. 

2 As many public school students as possible should be prepared for a college educnClcn 
by providing moire advanced academic classes In hlg^ schools 

I Public schools should ellmlnatis aa many "frills*' as possible and be concerned solely 

with readlngi writing and arithmetlq. 
k A special time before or aftir school ahould be set aside on a regular weekly basle ho 

allow students to participate in civic and social activities if they eo desire. 

Set II - A rank of 1 • conservative attitude toward Integration; a rank of 5 • liberal attltui 

1 - Schools should be primarily concerned with education and become relatively reJnoved from 
the task of Integration. 

3 B oards of education should draw school district boimdary llne^ so as to Insure a reason- 
able racial balfince* 

$ All children should be Required to^attend at least two years of school In neighborhoods 

that are entirely different from their own* 
k S chools should assume the responsibility of initiating Integrated learning situations 
for all children. 
# 2 T eaching staffs should be inte^ated. ^ 

Set III - A rank of 1 ■ favorable attituC^ toward pre -school; a rank of • negative attitude 
toward pre-school, « 

1 T he Pre^school educational program Is probably more Important than any other phase of 
education* ^ 



3 ^Kindergarten should be made jsoeipulsory by state law, 

g P re-klndergarten education (u-year-old classes) shou! 



should be required for all nonial 

children. 

Kindergarten could probably be eliminated without any noticeable effect on a chlld'^ o 



achievement. 

k ^ur present laws concerning kindergarten (optional for both Boards of Education and 

parents) are probably the bsstr 
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Divlftlon of program H^^aaiorch loid Milgn 
THLB III PRE-8CH0OL PROORA:! 
€lnclnMti Public Schools 
230 UBt ninth Street 
Cincinnati p Ohio 45202 
Iovt«b«r, 1970 

Plaaae place an "X" In tha box which noit cloaaly r«fl«cti your faallngt about each of the 
follovlog ttataaenta. If you faal that you need to maka^addltional cbtnaahta^ pleaae feel 
fraa to uit tha back of thli sh6at« 



. ' ' ■ - ' ' ' 


fl 


i 


i 




Strongly 
Disagree . 


Exajq>Uf It la Important for chlldran to hara a balanced dlat. 


X 










1. A tpadal tiaa bafora or aftar adicol should ba lat fttidi on 
a ragular waakly baili to allow atudants to partlclpats In 

clvl<! and Aoi^lal a^tlvltiai 1^ tihav Mt% daAii*A 
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2. Boards of education should draw school district boundary 
Unas so as to Insure a reasonable racial balance. 












3* Kindergarten could probably be eliminated wlthoixt iMsy 
noticsable effect on .a chlld*s achlereMnt. 












h; Hie cuiTlculusi for all students should provide for teaching 
sose classes in social development. 












3. >^Schools should assume the responsibility of Initiating . 
integrated learning situations for all chlldrsn. 












6. Kindergarten should be made compulsory by stats .law. 












7. Our present laws concerning klndergartsn (optional for both 
Boards of Education and parents) are' probably the best. 












o. As many public school studMts as possible should be prepared 
for a college education by providing more advanced. academic 
classes In high school. 






} 






9* Schools should be primarily concerned with education and' 
become relatively removed ft om the task of integration. 












LO. It Is more Isqportant for a hi |^ echool graduate to have 
bsalthy attitudes toward himself | his neighbors and His 
cCmmunlty than to know algebra and history. / 













11« All children should be required to uttend at laatt two yeare 
of echool Iri nelghborboodi that art «atir#ly dlff^Mnt 
froa their own. 



,12* Thp Pre -School educational prograa la probably nora 
Laportant than any other phaac of education. 



— ■ ■ ■ r ^ 

Public flchoole ahould ellainata aa many '^frilla'* aa popalble 
and be concerned solely vltb reading » mr It ing and arlthvatlc. 



/ 



13. 



.1^. ' Teaching et&ffa should be Integrated. 



13* Pre-Klnderg&rten education (U-yaar«old claaaea) ahould be 
required for all nonutl ohlldren. 



A. 



I live In the achool district Indicated^ 

N. Avondale 

Bond Hill 



_^Burton 
jCarthage 
Jtojrtwell 
^Kennedy 
_tosantlvllle 
^Pleasant Ridge 
^-Rosela^ 
_Silverton 
Svlfton 



B. 



I ejn 



Male 
"Female 



Caucasian 
^NegVo 



Oriental 



My age is 



3) 
6) 



20 or below 

21 to 25 
"26 to 30 , 
"31 to 35 
'36 to UO » 
"Ul or over 



Please reiurn this questlohnalro «a soon possible la th« smrslop^ prorldsd. 
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TITLE Iir PkE-SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
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Please place ap "X" in the box which most closely reflects your feelings about each o( thi* 
following statements. If you feel that you need to make additional comments, please feci 
fre,e to use the back of this sheet, ' 





Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 

i 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Example: It is important for children to have a balanced diet. 


X 










1. A special time before or after school should be set aside on 
a regular weekly basis to allow students to participate in 
civic and social activities if thev so desire 












2. Boards of education should draw school district boundary 
lines so as to insure a reasonable racial balance. 












3. Kindergarten could probably be eliminated without any 
noticeable effect on a child's achievement. 












4. 1716 curriculum for all students should provide for teaching 
. some classes in social development, 

— . — - -..".>■ " - 1 '. ■ 












S. Schools should assume the responsibility" of initiating racially 
integrated learning situations for all children. 












6. Kindergarten should -be made coropulsory by state law. 












7. Our present laws concerning kindergarten (optional for both 
Boards of Education and parents) are probably the best. 












8. As many public school students as possible should be prepared 
for a college education by providing inore advanced academic 
classes in high school, j 


^ 










9. Schools should be primarily .concerned \fith education and 
become relatively removed from the task of integration. 












0. It is more important^ for the avi^rage sUidstnt x^o have 
healthy attitudes toward himself, his neighbors and his 
community than to know math and social s.tudies. 















§1 

♦J < 


if 

fc. 
<< 


• Neutral 


u • 
to 

• H 

o 


> . 2> 

o 


II.. All childron should be requ^1^ed to attend at least two years 
of school in neighborhoods that are entirely different 
from their own. 




■ 








\l. Ihv' Prc-school educational progran is probably more 

important than any other phase of education. ^ 












1,-^. Public schools should eliminate as many "frills" as possible 

anJ he concerned solely with readings writing and arithmetic. 

* 












'M . Teaching staffs should be integrated. 












IS. Pre- kindergarten education (4-year-old classes) should be 
required for all normal children. . 













I I ivc 

(2) , 

(3J 



(TO ; 
C'J ^ 

f7) 

•(«) 

(11) 



in 



.(») 
(2)" 



the schcipl district indicated: 

N. Avondale 

Bond Hill 

Burton 

Carthage 

Hartwel 1 

Kennedy 

Losantiville 

Pleasant Ridge 

l<os,elawn 

!>ilverton 

» 

Swifton 



Male^ 
Femaie 



1" atn 



Caucasian « 
Negro 
Oriental . 



My age is 

nj 

(2] 

(6) 



20 
21 
26 
31 
36 



or 
to 
to 
to 
to 



below 

2S , 
30 
3S 
40 



41 or ovef\ 



(3* ?as-c return this questionnaire as soon as possible in th^ envelope ptbvided. 
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Plcdsu pUce an '^X" in the box which ibost closely raflacti your faallngs about each ot cho 
lulIowinK statements. if you feel that you need to maka additional coanants, please t eel 
tree to use the back of this sheet. 















Strongly 
1 Agree 


« 

u 
< 


^* 

u 
u 
:3 

as 


<u 

k-l 
t< 

r) 

n 


Strongly 
Disagree , 


txample; It Is Important for chlldtan to have a balanced diet. 


X 










I, M special time before or after school should be set aside on 
a ckf^uUr weekly basis to allow students to participate In 
civic and social activities if they so desire* 


22 




26 


3 


_ . 

4 


2. boiirds ot education should draw school district boundary 
Lines so as to insure a reasonable racial balance* 


19 


29 


, 22 


19 


10 


). Kindergarten could probably be eliminated without any 
not Iceable ef f ect on a child's achleveMnt* 


3 


1 


V 


?3 


67 


It four-year-old Is really a ^'bother^' whan you are clean* 
in^ the house, preparing a neal or working in the yard. 


I 


2 






40 


i>. Thu curriculum for all students should provide for teach*' 
in^ some classes in social developaent * 


26 . 


51* 


13 


2 


3 


b, t»chools should assume the responsibility of initiating 

r jcU I ly Inte^tated learning situations for all children. 




n 




19 


8 


V. Kindergarten should be reade compulsory by state law* 


46 


26 


17 


8 


3 


Our present laws concerning kindergarten (optional Cor both 
boards of Education and parents) are probably the beat* 


5 


21 


15 


26 


32 


V* Kour-year-olds should be permitted to help with the dlahea. 


20 


49 




9 


I 


lU .v^ rwiny public school students as poislble should be pre- 
pjr*'J for a collage education by providing diore advanced 

L *Jc.Miyniic classes In high school* 




?7 




\^ 




ll. icitooU Mliould be prlaarlly concerned with education and 
0 reaoved Crod the task of integration* 


19 


, 21 


.17 


2d 


u , 


12.11 U rftofc important for the average student to hava 
hea Ithy at t i tudes toward hi£aielf» his neighbors and his 
comniunlty than to know nath and social studiest 


16 


35| 


18 


19 


9 



*;gDJ(^S-l(}l, the number responding can also be reasonably interpreted as percentage responding. 
(Hin^aBapancles in totaU are attributable to aoR^^^'NO RESPONSE'* answers. 



la. 



19, 



20. 



My tour .year. ut g atk» too many qu»>tlona. 

all children should b. required to .tttnd .t least two 
years of school In ne Ighborhood, that ere entirely 

dinorent from thalr num 



O V. 

t/1 




1. 
J. 

6. 

/. 

H. 

7. 
lU. 
11. 

u. 



t'vjbltc schools should ellminete e. «ny "frllU" eg 



Jedc hlntt gtaCt« «hould be Inteareted. 



L'^Hr^H'?*'"?? •'^""'^io" <'i-y"r.old cl-,.ee) .hould be 
required for all normal children. 



How^do you f«el et thl, ti»e .bout being .elected to be 

Oroup m the ■■I.pact of . Pre-School end InUrr.cl.l 



1 in the school district indlcetedw 



JO 



10 



6 



N. Avondale 
Bond Hill 
Burton 
Carthage 
Hartwell 
Kennedy 
LosantlviUe 
Pleasant Ridge 
Koselawn 



iilverton 
Swlfton 



lam 



_4L 



38 



28 



n 



t*. Ui 
It • 



30 



il L 



2k 



JJl 



^ . 1 .J fii 



1 . 
i!. 
J. 
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MfJle 



Ma Caucasian 

2^ ... _ Negro 
1 _ Oriental 



*^i!f^jnn«n! .^^ ''""''•'^ attributable to 

no response" enswere, 
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U. n.. best fe.cur.(s) abet the progr.. 1, (.r.), (circle a, «ny you feel apply) 

I. ^"'•^•■cultural/racial contacti for parents. 4^ 

^. IntLTcuUural/raclal contacta for children. 52 

^' jli.iflnK of lest results with parents. jg 

Hxposurc- to current early childhood education practices. gl 
'j. other (opeclfy) 

— ZjL^ 



(u7e the back of thla sheet for additional coooentai 



i. 



Hy major crlticlM3) of the IPSIP program is (.re)i fclrcU - 

F 6 18 ^*re;i Ulrcle aa nany at you feel apply) 

u:::ro;:."' enough fund, to allow .very child to participate in the 36 

1_A (7 in group 



c tassroom. 

it requires too much parent involvement. 

There .re insufficient aateriala in the cl«.sroo«.. 

Travel iron, home to school la too far. 
other ( Jpecify) 



^'^^ the back of thia sheet for additional C(i55Snr 
In general I aa 



2. 
3. 
4. 



iinthusiast Ic 


29 


I'leased 


32 


Neutral 


15 


Disappointed 


12 


'*n>iered 


I 



u 

2 
10 

35 



hy '.he iVSlt' program. 



li. 1 would Like to sec the IPSIP progran continued beyond June of 1973, 

1. Yi% 62 

No 6 
J. Urici-rtdln 28 

H. fiy due Is 

I. } below 

2. ._5 21 to 25 

J, 26 to 30 

f*, AX 31 to 35 

Ill 36 to W 

6. ^' Of over 

1. tour I our -yeu r -o Id Is a 
2. Hoy i,6 



Please return this questionnaire *• soon «s possible In the envelope provided. 



RiC 
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APPENDIK ^'D'' 



SMILB3 VALIDATION FBSRUjUlV/ 1971 
Process 

An updated VGrsion of the Smilos Test was created by Irene Tricke 
and Uon Niemant An effort was made to Include Items which would reflect 
the child's attitudes toward self, schooli neighbors, and peers as well 
as his perception of how he v;as viewed by otherst The instrument included 
inputs (items) from Jim Jacobsi Joe Felix, Virginia Wiggcr, and Judy Wisnia. 

The first two items, '^How do you look when you feel happy? and 
'Tlow do you look when you feel sad?'' were included as an internal validity 
check. Ninety-six percent of the students (N=152) answered both items 
correctly* A "happy face V was the desired answer on all other items except 
numbers 12 and 18, i.oi ''How do you feel when you see somebody get hurt?'^ 
and "How do you feel when you are playing by yourself?^' See Addendum to 
Appendix 'D" for sample test. 

All tests were administered by the same person, Virginia Wigger; every 
effort was made to make the presentations as nearly alike as possible. 
Eight veteran first grade teachers were asked to chose the seven highest 
and seven lov;est self -est Gei^ed children in their six classes^ Each teacher 
was supplied with a prepared one pa3G definition of ^'Self ' Image^', v;hich 
is included in the Addendum* 

The null hypothesis being tested was that there v7ould be no correlation 
between the "Smiles" test and teacher judgements. Since the tests were ■ 
administered In February each teacher had known the children in her class 
for a period five or six months. 
Recruits 

The data were cast in separate 3 x 3 frequency tables for each claris and 
the total group* Because of the very limited range of scores (IU18), 
Er|c -99- 



33 scores fell Into the high category on the ^'Smiles'* Test while 50 were placed 
into the low category. A total of 87 Instead of 84 (42 high and 42 low) were 
listed by the classroom teachers; this Is the result of talnor discrepancies 
aiaong the thr^e classroom teachers at Taft Elementary. 

A simple visual examination of the data is really sufficient to detect 
the lack of significance. The actual chl square and contingency coefficient 
for the total of all class has been computed and is Indicated below. 



Table 21, Contingency/frequency tables Cor »'Smlles" x Teacher Ratings, 
February 1972, 



SCHOOL 
Garfield 

Hays 

Kothenberg 
raft 



Washington 
Park 



Windsor 



TOTAL 



er|c 



T 
£ 
A 
0 



R 
A 

T 
I 



H 

H N M 
E G L 
R S 
S 



HIGH 



SMILES SURVEY PLACEHBNT 
MEDIUM 



Chl Square - 8.73 
Contingency Coefficient 
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.23 



LOW 



I 


6 


0 






7 


3 




2 


2 


3 




0 


4 / , 


3 




4 


3 


3 




3 .■■ . 


2 


■ 2 




I 


3 


4 




3 


5 


8 




2 


4 


I 




1 


5 ' 


2 




I 


5 


6 




2 


6 


I 




2 ■ 


2 , 


3 




1 


4 


6 




I 


5 


I 




2 


3 


2 




I 


0 


2 




2 


5 






7 
U 
12 


22 

23 . 
24 


14 

28 
ft 


43 
65 
44 


^ _ 




50 


152 



Based upon the above data, the null hypothesis must be accepted. 



erJc 
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ADD2KDU1I TO APPENDIX D 



ERIC 



Division of Program Kesearch and Design 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
230 Bast Ninth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 



aTTITUOES toward self (Grade I) 



1. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


when you're happy? 


2, 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


when your ^ re sad? 


3. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


about growing up and getting older? 


^. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


when it *s time to get up and go to school? 


b. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


when you learn something new? 


6. 


liow 


do 


you 


feel 


about how healthy and strong you are? 


7. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


about the way the neighbors treat you? 


6, 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


about how you look and the kind of face you have? 


y. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


about the way other children treat you? 


10. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


about what you know? 


u. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


about the way your teacher treats you? 


12. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


when vou see somebodv aet hurt? 


13. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


about yourself when you are at home? 


14. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


when you meet a new child? 


13. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


when your teacher asks you to help another child? 


16. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


when you finish a hard job? 


17. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


about asking your teacher for help? 


18. 


How 


do 


you 


feel 


when you ^re playing by yourself? 



NuTti Teachers are to read questions aloud. Pupils Are to blacken in the nose 
of either the smiling or frowning face» 

PUase use no. 2 or softer lead pencils. Please fill in all preliminary information 
(grade, sex, name, date, school). Thank you. 



ERIC 
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Defirutlon of Self Ima^e 

Supremo Court Justice Potter Stewart said of pornography, "I know 
it when 1 see it, but I canU tell you what it is,'' 

Pm afraid my definition of self image may be even less helpful. 
Listed below are some of the ideas that we would like to include, however: 

Self image is : 

1. How someone feels about himself. 

2\ How much worth someone places on himself. 

3. How someone feels about the way others treat him. 

4. How optomistic/pessimistic he feels about his life. 

5. Reflected in one's self-confidence. 

6. fiaving a feeling of power S control over what will happen to him. 

1\ Being able to accept weaknesses he may have without getting anxious. 

Self image is NOT: 

1. Afraid of being wrong. 

2. Bragging. 

3 . Showing-off , 

4. Intel ligence . 

5. Academic/i^hysical excellence. 

6. Any single overt behavior, but may be reflected by the combination 
of many. 

Perhaps the man who said, "Self image is not what I think I am, nor 
what you think I but rather what I think you think I am," has as good 
of an insight into the concept as anyone. 



